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his address accordingly. 


There is a wide difference between waiting and 
delaying. Waiting is remaining inactive before the 
time for action has arrived. Delaying is remaining 
inactive after the time for action has arrived. No 
man’s work is delayed if God has called him to an- 
other work meanwhile. No man has a right to wait 
for that service to which God has assigned “ to-day.” 
And herein is a thought of cheer for those whom 
God has called to wait, and a thought of warning to 
those to whom God calls not to delay. 


Knowledge has its value, but knowledge has its 
limitations ; and a chief value of knowledge is in its 
suggestion of what is beyond its limitations, in possi- 
bility and in duty. He knows much and wisely, who 
knows that at the best he knows but little in com- 
parison with what might be known. And he knows 
to a high purpose, who knows the need and the safety 
of trusting in the realm where he can never have 


is better ; and the more knowledge one has, the readier 
he will be to trust beyond the limits of knowledge. 
Knowledge and faith are by no means in conflict. 
Indeed, the man who lacks faith can never know as 
much as he could know if he had faith; and the 
knowledge that he has is of less value to him than if 
it showed him the superiority of faith. It is a great 
thing to know enough to trust those whom we ought 
to trust, whether we can ever know them fully or not. 


Rest is as needful as work to a man; and work 
and rest ought to be secured in due proportions by 
every man. But that which is rest to one man would 
be work to another man, and so vice versa. Every 
man has certain kinds of work which he loves to do 
for their own sake, and which therefore are restful 
kinds of work ; while other kinds of work must be 
done for simple duty’s sake, and so are exhausting 
kinds of work. It behooves every man to have a 
care to give the fitting measure of time to these two 
sorts of work severally. As Lord Bacon says: “In 
studies, whatsoever a man commandeth upon himselfe, 
let him set houres for it. But whatsoever is agreeable 
to his nature, let him take no care for any set time ; 
for his thoughts will flie to it of themselves; so as the 
spaces of other business or studies will suffice. A 
man’s nature runs either to herbes or weeds; there- 
fore let him seasonably water the one and destroy 
the other.” 


Holiday pleasures bring holiday pains. It costs 
something to be of service to others, or to show one’s 
love to others. And with our habits as they are, it 
breaks in upon our own plans when we are compelled 
to take time and thought for the selection of fitting 
gifts to those whom we are really glad to do for, or 
to whom we think we must send some tokén of our 
personal interest. This tax upon us is exacting 
almost to our exhaustion; and it seems to us, when 
the work is fairly over, that it has been more of a 
toil than we can ever undertake again. Yet, after 
all, there is a gain to us in our being compelled to 
put ourselves into our gift-seeking and our gift- 
giving; and it is just this element of the outlay of 
ourselves that gives the largest value to our remem- 
brances in the eyes of those who receive them. It is 
trying to be necessitated to give up our ways for the 
sake of giving ourselves to others for a season; but 
the chief cause of the trial is in our attachment to 
our ways as our ways, and in our reluctance to recog- 
nize the fact that we are not our own even to the 
extent of having a right to our own time and our 
own ways. In fact, our holiday service may have 
been all the better for us through its being such a 
strain upon us. And that is a good way of looking 
at it, now that it is over. 


As no child is too young to be trained in the 
Christian life, so no adult is ever too old to be regarded 
as more than a child in Christ. If it is good fora 
vivacious child to learn fo exercise self-restraint by 
keeping quiet through a church service, it is good for 
grown persons to exercise their self-control if tempted 
to complain of that child’s evidencing its weariness. 
It may be that the child is making more heroic and 
laudable efforts to attain a becoming stillness in the 





‘absolute knowledge, Knowledge is good, but trust 


adult is making in the presence of the wearied child, 


and places. But it is unfair to conclude that because 
a particular person is made fidgety by the child’s 
presence that the child should be kept from church, 
just as it would be unfair to conclude that if that 
grown person unduly attracted the child’s attention 
that he should therefore absent himself from the 
service. Both persons are but children, after all; and, 
withia certain limits, each has rights that the other 
is bound to respect. Each one is, indeed, God’s 
training agency for the other. Let the little child 
learn to exercise becoming self-restraint in the presence 
of aservice specially devised for the adult; but let the 
child of larger growth also learn to exercise patience 
and self-restraint in the presence of a wearied and 
justly restless child. 





TRAINING CHILDREN TO COURTESY. 


Unless a man is courteous toward others, he is at @ 
disadvantage in the world, even though he be the 
possessor of every other good trait and quality possi- 
ble to humanity, and of every material, mental, and 
spiritual acquisition which can belong to mere man. 
And if a man be marked by exceptional courtesy in 
all his intercourse with others, he has an advantage 
to start with in the struggle of life, beyond all that 


out courtesy. Yet courtesy is never wholly a natural 
quality. It is always a result of training, although 
the training will be far easier in one case than in 
another. Hence the training of children to courtesy 
is one of the most important phases of child-training, 
while it is by no means generally recognized as such. 

Courtesy is the external manifestation of a right 
spirit toward others, Its basis is in an unselfish and 
a fitting regard for the rights and feelings of those 
with whom one is brought into intercourse; but the 
principles of its expression must be a matter of wise 
study on the part of those who have had experience 
in the ways of the world, and who would give the 
benefit of their experience to those who come after 
them. Courtesy is not merely a surface finish of 
manners ; although courtesy is sure to show itself in 
a finished surface of manners. Good breeding, polite- 
ness, and fine manners, are all included in the term 
“courtesy ;” but these all are the expression of cour- 
tesy, rather than its essence and inspiration. “Good 
breeding,” says one, “is made up of a multitude of 
petty sacrifices.” “True politeness,” says another, 
“is the spirit of benevolence showing itself in a refined 
way. It is the expression of good-will and kindness.” 
And fine manners, De Quincey says, consist “ in two 
capital features: first of all in [a due] respect of 
others; secondly, in self-respect.” 

The courteous man is sure not to be lacking in 
self-respect, but he is sure to be lacking in self-asser- 
tion. His self-respect is shown in his sense of a 


and his unselfish interest in others causes him to lose 
all thought of himself in his effort to discharge his 
responsibility toward others. His courtesy will be 
evidenced in what he is ready to do for others, rather 
than in what he seems to look for from others. 
Attractiveness of personal appearaace, gracefulness 





presence of a wearisonie service, than the querulous 
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in bearing, tastefulness in dress, elegance in mannera, 


Of course, there is a fitness and an unfitness of times — 
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could be his in health and wealth and wisdom with- — 


responsibility for the comsort and welfare of others; . 
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nd carefulness in word and tone of voice, may, 
indeed, all be found where there is no true courtesy. 
The very purpose on the part of their possessor to be 
thought courteous, to command respect, and to appear 
to advantage, may cause him or her to show a lack 
of courtesy, to fail of commanding respect, and to 
appear far otherwise than advantageously.- On the 
other hand, there are, for example, ladies whose 
attractions of face and form are but slight, who care 
little for dress, who pay no attention to mere man- 
ners, who are yet so unselfishly thoughtful of others, in 
all their intercourse with them, that they are called 
“just delightful” by everybody who knows them. 
When they have callers, or when they are making calls, 
they have absolutely no thought about themselves, 
their appearance, their modes of expression, or the 
impression they may make on others. They are 
‘for the time being absolutely given up to those with 
whom they converse. They question and listen with 
enthusiastic interest ; they say kindly words because 
they feel kindly; they avoid unpleasant subjects of 
mention, and they introduce topics that cannot but 
be welcome. Because they keep themselves out of 
Bight they win respect, admiration, and affection, 
beyond all that they would dare hope for. And 
many a man shows a similar self-forgetfulness in his 
courteous interest in others, and wins a loving recog- 

~ nition of his courtesy on every side. Real courtesy 
is, however, impossible, in either sex, except where 
self is lost sight of, and is lost thought of. 

In training a child to courtesy, it is of little use to 
tell him to be forgetful of himself; but it is of value 
to tell him to be thoughtful of others. The more a 
person tries to forget himself, the surer he will be to 
think of himself. Often, indeed, it is the very effort 
of a person to forget himself, that makes that person 
painfully self-conscious, and causes him to seem bash- 
ful and embarrassed. But when a child thinks of 
others, his thoughts go out from himself, and self- 
forgetfulness is a result, rather than a cause, of his 
action. To tell a young person to enter a full room 
without any show of embarrassment or any thought 
of himself, is to put a barrier in the way of his being 
velf-possessed through self-forgetfulness. But to send 
& young person into a full room with a life-and-death 
message to some one already there, is to cause him to 
forget himself through filling him with thought of 
another. And this distinction in methods of training 
is one that must be borne in mind in all endeavors 
at training children to courtesy. 


In order to be courteous, a child must have a care 
to give due deference to others, in his ordinary 
salutations and greetings, and in his expression of 
thanks for every kindness or attention shown to him. 
So far, most parents who give any thought to a mat- 

“ter like this are ready to go. But true courtesy 

includes a great deal more than this; and a child 
needs training accordingly. Many a boy who is 
careful to give a respectful greeting to his superiors 
on the street, or in the house, at his home or abroad, 
and who never fails to proffer thanks for any special 
favor shown to him, lacks greatly in courtesy in his 
ordinary intercourse with others, because he has not 
been trained to.feel and to show an unselfish interest 
in those with whom he is brought face to face. Such 
a boy is more ready to talk of himself, and of that 
‘which has a personal interest to him, than to find out 
what has an interest to others, and to make himself 
‘interested in that, or to express his interest in it if he 
already feels such an interest. If, indeed, from any 
-Feason, he finds himself unable to talk freely of that 
‘which immediately concerns him, he is often at a loss 
‘for a topic of conversation, and is liable to show awk- 
wardness and embarrassment in consequence. And so 
“while courteous at points of conventional etiquette, a 
boy of this sort is constantly exhibiting his lack of 
true courtesy. 

This liability of a child must be borne in mind by 
his parents in his training, and it must be guarded 
jagainst by wise counsel and by watchful inquiry on 
‘their part. When a child has a playmate with him 
in his home, he xoust ‘be trained to make it his first 





business to find out what that playmate would enjoy, 
and to shape his own words and ways in conformity 
with that standard, for the time being. When a 
child is going into another home, he must be told in 
advance of his duty to be a sharer with those whom 
he meets there, in their employments and pleasures, 
and to express heartily his sense of enjoyment in that 
which pleases them. When he returns from a visit 
from another home, he should be asked to tell what 
he found of interest there, and what he said about it 
while there; and he should be commended or coun- 
seled in proportion to his well-doing or his lack in 
his exhibit of courtesy in this connection, When he 
has been talking with an older person, in his own 
home or abroad, his parents ought to ascertain just 
how far he has been lacking in courtesy by putting 
himself forward unduly, or how far he has shown 
courtesy by having and evidencing an interest in 
that which was said to him or done for him by his 
superior; and kindly comment on his course should 
be given to him by his parents at such a time. 

If, indeed, a child has shown any lack of courtesy 
toward another, whether a person of his own age or 
older, he should be instructed to be frank and out- 
spoken in expression of his regret for his course, and 
of his desire to be forgiven for his fault. True cour- 
tesy involves a readiness to apologize for any and 
every failure, whether intentional or unintentional, 
to do or say just that which ought to have been 
done or said; and the habit of frank apologizing is 
acquired by a child only through his careful training 
in that direction. He who has any reluctance to 
proffer apologies on even the slightest cause for them, 
is sadly lacking in the spirit of courtesy; for just so 
far as one is thoughtfully considerate of the feelings 
of another will he want to express his regret that 
any performance or failure on his part has been a 
cause of discomfort to another, and will he find a real 
pleasure in such an expression. 

All this is, of course, a trying matter to a child, 
and a taxing matter to a parent; but it is to the 
obvious advantage of both parties. Ifa child is seen 
to be lacking in courtesy, his parents are understood 
to be at fault in his training, so far. If, on the other 
hand, a child is not trained to courtesy while a child, 
he is at a disadvantage from his lack of training, as 
long as he lives. If he has not been trained to give 
others the first place in his thoughts while he is with 
them, and to give open expression to all the interest 
in them which he really has, he cannot be free and 
unembarrassed in conversation with any and all whom 
he meets. If, on the other hand, he has had wise and 
careful training in this direction, he is sure to be as 
pleasing as he is courteous to others; and to receive 
as much enjoyment as he gives, through his unselfish 
courtesy in intercourse with all whom he meets. 

Personal embarrassment in the presence of others, 
and a lack of freedom in the expression of one’s 
interest in others, are generally the result of an undue 
absorption in one’s own interests or appearance, and 
of one’s lack of self-forgetful interest in the words 
and ways and needs of those whom he is summoned to 
meet. The surest protection of one’s children against 
these misfortunes is by the wise training of those chil- 
dren to have an interest in others, and to give expres- 
sion to that interest, whenever they are with others, 
at home or abroad; and so to be courteous and to 
show their courtesy as a result of such training. And 
the child who possesses courtesy as the result of a wise 
parental training, has an inheritance from his parents 
which is worth to him more than a fortune of material 
riches could have proved. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How common is still the belief that all the Bible 
characters are given us ascexamples for our imitation, 
instead of as illustrations for our instruction! This 
error is less general than it was a generation ago, but even 
yet it is extensive. A good woman writes from Illinois 


on the subject of Samson’s apparent indiscretions in con- 
duct, and bis seeming laxity in morals. She is sure that 
a man of God like Samson can never have done such 





shocking things as would seem to be recorded of him; 
therefore there must be some mistake in the understand- 
ing of the inspired record, Her concluding words on 
this point are: ; 


After reading the [Bible] record, my husband took all the 
references to Samson under consideration, and decided that a 
judge in Israel would never have behaved himself unseemly ; 
that man’s conception of Samson’s impure or unseemly deport- 
ment was a failure of our language to convey the true state of 
the case. There is such a wealth of faith in the Spirit of the 
Lord, moving the man to such wondrous acts of physical power, 
that we feel to say “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 


Yet the Bible record is plain and explicit that Samson 
was licentious, was a liar, was disobedient toward God, 
and that he misused the great power and high privileges 
accorded to him in the plan of God. It is true that God 
used Samson, as God has used many another sinner, for 
a great work, in spite of his sinnings. And it is also 
true that at the last Samson showed high faith in turning 
trustfully to God in his helplessless, and showed a spirit 
of noble self-abnegation, when he put himself unreserv- 
edly into God’s hand to be made a means of showing 
that Jehovah was above Dagon. But Samson is to be 
abhorred as an example of conduct, even while he is an 
illustration of the grace of God toward a chief of sinners, 
And as it is in Samson’s case, so it is in the case of Abra- 
ham, and Jacob, and Muses, and Caleb, and David, and 
Peter, and Paul, and all the other Bible worthies. They 
ail show that they were sinners, and that their only hope 
was of salvation as sinners, In this light their histories 
may be studied by us with profit. But if we seek to find 
excuses for their specific immoralities, we are in danger 
of being led away from the right by their evil example. 


Human language is a necessity in any statement of a 
spiritual truth; yet human language is inevitably insuf- 
ficient for any such statement. A truth concerning the 
infinite can be suggested, but cannot be defined, by finite 
language. It is this suggestive use of human language 
in description of God’s characteristics and purposes 
which is called “anthropomorphism,” or “the repre- 
sentation or conception of the Deity under a human 
form, or with human attributes and affections.” It is 
not possible.to.conceive of or to represent God except by 
this means; yet this means is almost sure to mislead or 
to confuse the average mind at many a point. Thus 
when we speak of God’s repenting, or of his being angry 
or sorry, or of his planning and striving, we are liable to 
convey a wrong meaning to those who do not stop to 
consider the inevitable limitations of human language. 
Frequent inquiries are made by correspondents concern- 
ing points which are included under this general head. 
The latest of these is from a Kansas correspondent, 
who writes: 

I have been a constant reader of your valuable paper for 
twelve years, and have always found it a great help in many 
respects besides on the Sunday-school lessons; and the depart- 
ment of Notes on Open Letters is not by any means the least of 
helps to Bible students. I have a question to submit for that 
department which has puzzled me and others not a little. In 
a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, Dr. Schauffler twice 
used in one article the words “the plan of God.” I do not 
find such a phrase inthe Bible. Itis evident that Bible-writers 
never use the word “ plan,” in reference to God, or any Greek 
word of that meaning. God can arrange and purpose that cer- 
tain things shall be or take place, but does he plan? I can 
plan and do, in contingent things, to bring about certain events, 
of-which I do not know that they will take place; but God 
knows what will occur, and needs no plan to make it occur. 
We speak of the “plan of salvation.” I suppose we use the 
word in the sense of Dr, Schauffler in his article. But does the 
Bible reveal to us any such planning of God in reference to 
salvation? God purposes that all who exercise faith in Christ 
shall be saved; but there is no plan here. I plan to teach my 
Sunday-sehool lesson to my boys thus and so. I have my 
“lesson plan,” all is ready ; but when Sunday morning comes, 
I amsick, not able to go. My plans are no good to those boys, 
or to any one else. Does God plan certain things in the sense 
used in the article referred to, or in any other sense? I have 
talked this over with other teachers, and we have about come 
to the conclusion that to talk about God’s planning is to suppose 
that he is uncertain what will take place, and therefore uses 
plans to give the best assurance that it will, Can you help us 
in this matter in Notes on Open Letters? 


A “plan” does not necessarily involve the idea of any 
uncertainty in its execution. A pattern isa plan. The 
pattern of the Tabernacle which God showed to Moses 
on the mount was a plan of the Tabernacle. And that 
word “pattern” is employed over and over again in the 
Old Testament and in the New. To plan is to purpose 
in view of the needs of the future; and if one were 
omniscient, there would be no less need of plans in his 





operations, than if he were unable to foresee the future, 
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In this sense, therefore, every purposing of God is a 

planning of God. But beyond all this, God does choose 
to employ human language in such a way as to convey 
the idea—if his language be taken literally—that he 
has, at certain times, planned for results that have not 
been secured; and therefore he has changed his plans. 
The narrative in the early chapters of Genesis would 
seem to suggest that God had planned, or arranged, or 
purposed, for man’s well-being and well-doing; but that 
man had refused to conform to God’s plans in his behalf; 
therefore “it repented the Lord that he had made man 
in the earth, and it grieved him at his heart.” If in- 
deed Dr. Schauffler had written that latter statement, 
it might seem very loose writing, if not actually irrev- 
erent. But since it stands explicitly in the Bible text, 
it will be better for us to accept it as conveying the truth 
‘that, in. God’s plan, man has a responsibility for his 
actions,—as according with, or as standing out against, 
the plan of God. And, as a matter of plain fact, the 
plan of God is the purpose of God as viewed from the 
human standpoint. 








DEATH IN LIFE. 
BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 


"Tis eight o’clock in the morning, 
The culminating moon at west; 
A perfect day from its dawning, 
As e’er maternal night expressed. 


The soft wind bléws with thrilling zest, 
And all around, in earth and sky, 

Blithe sunshine makes it manifest 
God’s thought to-day is ecstasy. 


If wine expressed from heavenly fruit 

Had winnowed through cloud-filters laced, 
And had been miracled to suit 

Some finer sense than mortal taste, 


It might give life, as does this air; 
Apollo’s strings were not more tense; 
September murmurs everywhere 
With trills of faint-heard instruments, 


As if the sounds of all past days, 
Ascending through the scale of time, 
Had lost all accents save of praise, 
And reached the height of perfect rhyme. 


The mime-bird sings, outspreads his wings 
On wavy curves from tree to tree; 
Unruffling by his airy swings, 
And by his carol’s melody, 


The lake of grass or aught it holds. 
Now close he whirs o’er yonder head; 
Upsprings his foe; one stroke! He folds 
His wings,—the lilting voice lies dead, 
O crystal Source of perfect thought! 
This comfort in my heart distil, 
From bleeding Nature, parable-fraught, 
That death’s not ill, but Wisdom’s will! 


_ Montgomery, Ala. 





LEPERS AND LEPROSY IN THE EAST. 
BY SUSAN E, WALLACE, 


Not many years ago, one mild afternoon of November, 
we neared Ramleh, the resting-place between the Medi- 
terranean and Jerusalem, and glad were we to descry 
the lofty white tower from whose height is seen the 
loveliest landscape in Palestine. We had left behind 
the orange-orchards of Jaffa, with golden fruitage 
guarded by cactus hedges, had crossed the Plain of 
Sharon, almost a solitude, capable yet of maintaining a 
population dense as when the herds of Solomon grazed 
the rich pastures stretching far away to the North. 
Picture-like villages clung to the hillsides. Eastward 
lay the purple mountains of Samaria. Westward a line 
of dying color marked the halcyon sea which sparkles 
under the sea-blue sky, close beside the excellency of 
Carmel. Even in mourning, lamentation, and woe we 
see the Land of Promise was once the glory of all 
lands, the joy of the whole earth. 

Every step of our way had been trodden by the feet 
of renowned warriors, heroes, prophets, kings; has 
rung with the clash of steel, and glittered with the curved 
scimiter, in whose shadow Paradise is prefigured to the 
faithful. Ramleh (ancient Arimathea) was headquarters 
for the armies of crusaders,—not a great way from the 
spot where the Lion-hearted Richard caught sight of 
‘Mount Moriah, and, covering his face with his hands, 
‘refused to gaze on the city of the crucifixion, desecrated 


as it was by the infidel, crying, “ Ah, Lord God, I pray 
that I may never see the Holy City, if I may not rescue 
it from the hands of thine enemies!” 

While we recalled these delightful memories,—phan- 
toms of all time,—and debated what the rose of Sharon 
really was, we heard hoarse cries like the screams of 
enraged wild beasts. At the same moment apparitions, 
weird, spectral, with wiry matted hair; sprang from the 
hedges, and held out hands from which joints had rotted 
off, lifted up arms without hands, showing stumps healed 
over. Their eyelids were thickened and drawn back, 
exposing sightless swollen balls. Each one was draped 
in a garment of faded blue cotton; and for an instant the 
feeling was that creatures, neither man nor woman, 
neither brute nor human, had burst out of their graves, 
and, with bodies decayed and decaying, besought rescue 
from the horrors of their foul prison-house. To restore 
the mangled shapes to health and comeliness would 
appear-a greater miracle than to breathe again the breath 
of life into an uncorrupted body from which the spirit 
has fled. 

They were, indeed, of those whom the ancient Jew 
numbered with the dead. “These four are counted as 
dead,” says the Talmud: “the blind and the leper, the 
poor and the childless.” The carriage stopped. ‘‘ Lep- 
ers!” shouted our guide; they did not venture to come 
nearer. We flung the expected coin, and hastened 
through the gateway which those outcasts might never 
enter. 

And thus, again, the next day, when we approached 
the Holy City. The Damascus Gate of Jerusalem is the 
chief entrance for pomp and honor, as the Joppa Gate 
is in the main thoroughfare for trade and pilgrimage. 
Outside of it is the leper hospital; but the patients have 
a precinct within and against the wall, huddled in sheds 
of wretchedness and filth unspeakable. Some are eye- 
less, having merely sunken holes in empty sockets; 
many are without nose or ears; all are maimed and 
distorted, hideous past telling. They dare not touch 
the stranger, and rise ghost-like, as fabled ghouls, from 
the ground, and, without advancing, lift up their voices 
afar off, as the ten described by Luke (Luke 17: 12, 13). 
They live in a community under a sheik, also a leper, 
and, having human fellowship, are amazingly cheerful 
over their tin platters of copper coin. 

There for ages on ages, by the old Fish Gate, have 
they been permitted to dwell, to marry within the for- 
bidden degrees, perpetuate their horrible selves, and 
from this center radiate the awful pestilence, in the time 
of the Apostles considered a direct “stroke of God,” 
incurable by human means; a punishment for sins of 
special magnitude. A poor bundle of dirty rags lies on 
the paving-stones. That isa baby leper. If you dare, 
lift the coverlet. Oh, the horror of the spectacle! You 
see a loathsome mass of rot, livid, revolting. It should 
be buried out of sight; but it moves, and pipes a shrill 
cry. The sinless soul has not left its horrid tenement, 
and may have weary years of struggle before it can 
escape, 

Often baby comes into the world fair as your first-born, 
young mother, without spot or blemish. The stricken 
father plays gently with the sticks and straws which 
amuse the little one; and the mother kisses it with can- 
cerous kisses, as they march, at morning, to the wayside 
beyond the walls, the better to catch the passing traveler, 
and ask an alms,—sometimes in heart-rending wails or 
meaningless gibberish, for their palates are gone. No 
skill can remove the taint from the fair child. It is not 
reached by medical knowledge, or tempered by foresight 
or sanitary measures, is without arrest or palliation,—a 
doom hopeless, inevitable as death. At maturity, if 
not earlier, the plague begins, and, strangely enough, is 
attended by slight pain. Discolored inflamed splotches 
appear on the skin; lumps rise under it, and change to 
festering sores and putrid ulcers. The face swells; the 
muscles of the mouth contract and lay bare the ghastly 
grinning teeth; the eyeballs are shapeless and broken 
“like bursted grapes,”—let me spare the reader the 
sickening detail. Microbes are eating through the tis- 
sues and into the very marrow of the sufferer,—or do they 
batten on each other? 

Moses writes of the whiteness of leprosy, “white as 
snow” (Exod. 4: 6; Num. 12: 10; 2 Kings5: 27). He 
refers to a grisly mould or mildew, shining like scales, 
which sometimes forms on the surface. The different 
varieties are described by the Hebrew with minute 
exactness, and it was dreaded as the most terrible 
calamity possible to man. The victim was dead to 
the law, to civil life, to the temple service. In caves 
of the wilderness, in dens, and among rocky tombs, 
he sought shelter, in a sort of death-in-life, rotting 





we can imagine he would welcome the pang which at 
last released him. 

Physiologists assert that Syria is one of the mot 
favorable regions for the perfect development of the 
physical and mental powers of the human race, and insist 
that under stringent regulations leprosy would disappear, 
as it has from Britain and France. Here it has been 
from earliest historic times. In the days of Elisha there ~ 
were many lepers in Damascus, and under a hot sun, in 
reeking noisome huts, with poverty of blood and lowered 
system following exposure and insufficient food, the 
colony at the Jaffa Gate has small chance of “cleansing,” 
They are, in the expressive words of Luke, full of leprosy, 
and, like Job, clothed with worms‘and clods of dust, 
“My breath is corrupt, my skin is broken and become 
loathsome.’’? 

We are told the ancient type no longer exists; it is 
now communicable only by close contact. Of old it was 
more violent, and who entertained a leper became him- 
self polluted, and subject to the same laws, one of which 
was forty stripes if he entered a town. The walls of his 
house, clothing, utensils, the very stones, were pronounced 
accursed, and dangerous sources of contagion. This 
makes more noticeable the last Sabbath of Christ upon 
the earth. He, with his disciples, dined at the house of 
Simon the leper; “an act sternly forbidden by the cere- 
monial law which he had come to fulfil and supersede.” 
In the village of the poor, with the outcast, in the home 
of extremest suffering, the alabaster box of ointment, 
very precious, was broken, and our Saviour was anointed 
for the sepulcher, 

The disease was probably an outgrowth. of many 
miseries in the hard bondage of Israelin Egypt. At the 
‘beginning of the exodus, Moses ordered all lepers with- 
out the camp, in laws merciless and sweeping, isolation 
without appeal or exception. In Egypt, the segregation 
reached even to animals; for it was believed swine were 
liable to leprosy, and for that cause forbidden as food. 
To the Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians 
(Copts), pork is an abomination. They will not touch 
the unclean thing. 

History records that the two hundred years of the 
Crusades scattered the seeds of leprosy throughout 
Europe. In the medieval years it swept, an epi- 
demic, across three continents. High-born delicate 
women, men in the bloom and flower of youth, the king 
on his throne, the starveling on the ash-heap, were alike 
smitten. Henry of Lancaster died of leprosy at West- 
minster in 1413; Robert the Bruce was leprous; and 
Baldwin IV., illustrious king of Jerusalem, died at the 
age of twenty-three, a leper. 

No latitude is exempt from its influence, and all 
climates are friendly to the growth of the evil I am 
trying to describe. It spreads in temperate zones, in 
Iceland and the Polar Circle, in arid deserts of Africa 
and the wet districts of Batavia, in Asia Minor,—one of 
the fairest portions of the globe,—and penetrates frigid, 
ice-bound Russia. It follows the track of the Chinese 
cooly on sea-coasts, thrives thousands of feet above the 
level of the sea in healthful plateaus of old Mexico, and 
finds congenial home in the pure salt air of the islands 
of the South Seas. Doubtless superstition and fear have 
magnified its power in our times, and even after death 
the poor leper is still outlawed and avoided. To this 
day, the Spanish peasant believes that a leprous corpse 
contaminates the earth, imparts its contagion, and defiles 
bodies buried around it in the churchyard. 

In certain old cathedrals of France, at the back of the 
choir, half-way up in the crypt, the tourist may see an 
empty stone cell made for the leper in the sanctuary, 
There he might pray, lost amid shadows and reprobation, 
in the midst of multitudes, yet lone as the corpse under 
the coffin-lid. From the depths of his dreary cage the 
bloated savage face, pressed against the openings of the 
wall, must have appeared like some terrible mysterious 
animal, confined by strong bars to prevent outrage, 

In his desolation, the prisoner, innocent of crime, 
might listen to the roll of organ music, the responsive 
singers, (so sweet, so sweet, I hear them yet!) might 
scent the incense and hearken to the intoning. But he 
was a blot among the adornings of the sacred place. He 
could not claim kinship with any one of the crowd 
which came and went all day; he was nothing, could 
never be anything, but an alien from humanity, and, for 
no fault of his own, abhorred, a thing to shrink froxu and 
shudder at. Not for him the smile of woman, the hand 
of man, the prattle of children, In the soft gloom over 
the altar he could see (if sight were spared) the great 
still Christ, wounded in hands and feet and side. With 
what rapture the man broken in heart and body must 
have worshiped the unseen One that pathetic a 








piecemeal; and, so long face to face with the destroyer, 





4 It is believed in the East that Job was a leper, 
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-” yepresented; and how he must have rejoiced in the 
gracious message to the heavy laden, written above the 
bleeding forehead: “Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest!” 


Crawfordsville, Ind, 





THE USE OF THE IMAGINATION IN 
TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. J. 0, FERNALD. 


The wondrous faculty by which the past may be made 
to seem present, and the distant near, should be utilized 
in the Sunday-scheol, By its use the whole Bible story 
becomes of matchless interest, Take the history of 
Moses, which we were lately studying. Bring into it a 
real mother, such as bends over the cradle in any of our 
homes. Then we can picture the three months’ anxious 
care to keep that “exceeding fair” little one “hid” 
from the emissaries of the cruel king. When she must 
give him up, think of the loving hands plaiting the 
basket work which was to be her baby’s lonely cradle 
beside the dreary Nile. How tenderly she lulled him to 
sleep for perhaps the very last time! How gently, not to 
waken him, she carried her precious burden to the safest 
Festing-place she knew! Then how the long hours 

dragged by, as she waited in her desolate home! How 

_ impossible to set herself about any work; but how she 
must have prayed to the mighty God of her fathers! 
Picture the little sister, left in charge, watching anxiously 
the baby brother, whom she dared not go near; the 
boy Moses, with the praying mother in the poor, plain 
home, and the heathen courtiers all around him in the 
palace; the chivalrous, daring young man; the exile on 
the frontiers of civilization; the wedding in Midian; 
the long years of middle life, full of disappointment 
and humble toil, but with faith and prayer through 
all; the message in old age, bringing the gray-haired 

“shepherd to stand before Egypt’s king, like a messenger 
from another world, with his “Thus saith the Lord, Let 
my people go!” 

There are all the materials in the ancient story to 
make it fresh and sparkling as the scenes of yesterday, 
to make it seem so to the class is well worth any teacher’s 
study and earnest endeavor. How can it be done? 

1, The first rule to lay down is that the use of the 
imagination in teaching demands the most accurate and 
untiring study of the facts to be taught. Then imagina- 
tion has something to work with. Then freshness and 
variety are possible, 

Imagination creates nothing! What we have seen, 
heard, and known, combined in various new relations, 
are the materials with which she fills her shadowy world. 

The shadows are all shadows of reality.. There is a vast 
amount of slavish copying behind the artist’s master- 
piece, which combines the fairest lines of a thousand 
living faces into one of surpassing beauty or majesty. 
"Go into his studio, and you see fragments all around,— 
heroa sketch ofa curtain, there of a rabe, yonder “a study 
of a head,” “study of a hand.” Thus he gathers his 
materials, as the locomotive lays in chunks of coal pre- 
paratory to its flight om the wings of steam. Nothing 
could seem more strikingly imaginative than the works 
of Dickens; yet none were ever built on more remorse- 
_ Tess study of fact and burning personal experience. 
When he drew the poor of London, it was as he had 
seen them as he wandered through the metropolis at all 
hours of day and night. 

Nature, history, and the world of living men are far 
superior to any of us; and if we would form images about 
them to be of any value, we must know the facts about 
them exceeding well. 

Learn everything -you can of lesson facts from the 
BSeripture itself Yor, cannot teach about Moses by read- 
ing the Pentateuch alone. You must read the eleventh of 
Hebrews and the ’inetieth Psalm, and many another re- 
_ lated portion. jather all Scripture that relates to the 

tubject around the subject. Then, from commentaries, 
Bible diction’ ries, and lesson helps, learn all you can 
about dates, distances, scenery, dress, customs, and every 
partiowlart jot can make the incidents real to you. Then 
Pioture thy. scene as clearly as you can to yourself, and 
you wil! be able to picture it to others, whether it be 
*s host marching through the dry bed of the Jordan, 
or Je sus with his little company drawing a lesson from 
‘roadside flowers. 
» Yn’order to imagine, for instance, what Moses’ mother 
"@ia for her babe, the teacher’needs to know that the 
- “hulrushes” of the English Version were the papyrus 

‘yeeds, which, plaited and pressed, made a paper smooth 

‘enough to write upon, and were used by some tribes for 

oats, frail but light, romething as our Indians use the 








birch-bark canoe. Of this material Moses’ mother made 
the little basket-boat for her child. 

But what can imagination do with that awful state- 
ment,—which is perpetuated, strangely enough, in the 
Revision,—“ she daubed it with slime and with pitch”? 
How could any living mother ever put a baby into such 
a thing as that? Study it up in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, and you find that the “slime” was bitumen, 
which would be too brittle by itself, but, when melted 
up with tar (the “pitch” of our version), makes a hard, 
glossy, and water-proof varnish, So the little boat was 
as nice, if not quite as pretty, as our Japanese boxes and 
trays. Now imaginationcan handle the story, Whenyou 
get the facts to make it truer, you make it also sweeter. 

Real pictures, if of genuine merit, are a great help to 
the imagination, especially those of actual scenes,— 
ancient city walls, slaves working in Egyptian brick- 
yards, those in a recent Century Magazine of the “Moun- 
tain and Plain of Sinai,” of “The Place called Calvary,” 
of “From Sinai to Shechem.” Good poetry is a help 
after the facts are grasped. 

2. By this close adherence to fact you will avoid the 
moral dangers of an unrestrained imagination, which 
swamps the spiritual lesson, and an unfounded imagina- 
tion, which perverts it. It will not do to let the imagina- 
tion loose upon the Old Testament, for instance, without 
a considerable knowledge of ancient customs, dress, 
climate, productions, geography, and scenery. For want 
of this, an artist, some years ago, in a popular magazine, 
pictured the sublime mountain of Sinai surrounded by a 
white-painted picket fence, to keep Israel back while 
Moses went up to receive the law! Many have won- 
dered why the story of Christ, as told in “ Ben-Hur,” 
fascinates many people who care nothing about it as 
told by the evangelists. It is for the same reason that 
multitudes will be interested in a horse-race who do not 
care for a prayer-meeting, The chariot race and the 
ocean battle, single combats and hair’s-breadth escapes, 
lovers’ hopes and disappointments, are the things that 
lead you on from chapter to chapter with breathless 
eagerness. You live in the Roman world, and scarcely 
touch the Christian dispensation, “Ben-Hur’s” very 
discipleship, if we may call it such, is simply a military 
and political conspiracy, which Jesus would have béen 
the first to disavow. The author has made a singularly 
brilliant and winning novel, and one which throws many’ 
a side-light on the sacred story. But itis one which the 
Sunday-school teacher cannot safely take as a model. 
We must keep closer to the path, and drink deeper into 
the spirit of the Scripture, “for we watch for souls 
as they that must give account.” The imagery must 
never eclipse the lesson, but only add to it clearness 
and emphasis. Better a dull and faithful lesson than 
a brilliant and unspiritual, or misleading one. “ We 
preach Christ crucified” must be the teacher’s as the 
preacher’s motto, : 

8. Finally, as imagination has dealt with the lesson, 
so it must deal with the learners, The only use of a 
teacher is to teach the very class that is to be taught. 
You want to think, “ How will this lesson seem to my 
boys or girls,—my young men or women?” Try to bring 
the lesson to meet them on their own plane of thought. 

Some of us have heard John B. Gough teil how an 
unlettered Bible-reader expounded the Scriptures to the 
outcast poor of London, Standing at the street corner 
with a Bible in his hand, he began: “ Fellers, I’ve got a 
book here that tells the strangest story ever you heard. 
It’s about a cove that got all the money the old man 
could give him, and then run away.” By that time his 
rude hearers were all attention, gathering close about 
him, As the speaker went on in their own uncouth 
dialect, the Prodigal Son came to seem a young man 
from a respectable London family, wasting advantages, 
and going down through the gin-shop, the gambling- 
hell, and the brothel, till he had nothing left, and was 
turned into the streets. How eagerly the listening faces 
gleamed in the gaslight! The story went on with his 
misery, doubts, and fears, and at last his trembling 
return home, when the white-haired father, more bowed 
and wrinkled than before, sat watching at the window 
for his lost boy, saw him coming, “and ran right out on 
the door-steps to meet him, and threw his arms round 
his neck.” Rough.men bent down their heads, and 
abandoned women sat down on the curb-stone, leaned 
their faces in their hands, and sobbed aloud, I believe 
that was a more faithful translation of the parable to 
that audience than if the good man had read it in the 
stately English of King James. 

But in using imagination upon the learners, you must 
follow the same rule as in using imagination upon the 
leason,—build upon a secure basis of fact. . By observa- 
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me wwe? 


you must learn what life your scholars lead, what com- 
pany they keep, what homes they have, what helps or 
hindrances for the divine life. Then you can somewhat 
clearly imagine how this particular lesson may be made 
to help them. 

Above all, the Sunday-school teacher must have a 
Christian imagination. He must be able to bring his 
scholars before him in thought, not merely as they are, 
but as they may be, if transformed by the grace of God. 
Then he can teach them a gospel of hope,—Christ for 
them the hope of glory! He must be able to see, in 
fancy, his scholars all coming to be “ fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God,”—to hear in 
imagination the strains of joy in heaven over each one 
of these repenting. Or, if they are already Christians, 
the teacher has need to be himself strong, active, conse- 
crated, so that he can imagine for them a strength and 
devotion, a growth in grace to which by every lesson he 
shall toil to lead them on, that, by the grace of God, he 
may ‘‘present every one perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

Garretisville, Ohio. 








“WHAT SHALL CHILDREN READ?” 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Another question must precede this. Precious sun- 
rise time in the day of life would be wasted if the child 
should not begin to enjoy the pleasure of reading before 
he can read; certainly before he can do so easily enough 
to enjoy the meaning, rather than the mere act of having 
spelled out the words in trying to read for himself. 

What, then, shall we read to the children? Before 
baby can talk plainly he can be amused by pictures; and, 
in a few montlis, if not supplied for him, the little one 
will weave his own fancies round the faces and figures, 
and by a sort of intuition play at reading while he looks, 
With the aid of pictures in the nursery, mental life and 
growth begin; can the dawning taste be too carefully 
directed? As soon as he can understand all that is said, 
he will begin to show fondness for nursery story and 
song. Then the appreciation for picture-books begins. 
It may be encouraged and developed or utterly disre- — 
garded; and.on this depends much of the future of that 
life, here and hereafter, 

So soon? Yes, imperceptibly, perhaps, but not more 
certainly, does the growth of the plant depend upon the 
temperature and moisture of soil and air, than that the 
growing mind will absorb and partake of surrounding 
influences. It is as natural for healthy childhood to be 

joyous and merry as for lambs to skip or birds to sing; 
the secret of success in modern kindergarten methods is 
the naturalness and adaptation to child-nature. “What 
do you do at your kindergarten? is it anything hard?” 
asked a lady of a little child. “‘Oh, no!” she said; “we 
all love each other, and sing and play together, and it’s 
so easy and nice.” The first reading should be only 
merry play, in accord with the merry feelings of the 
child, to amuse and rest, nothing to awaken fear or - 
stimulate undue thought or excitement. Picture and 
print, plain and attractive in form and color for the eye, 
and smooth, simple language for the ear, prove enter- 
taining to every child, if used with sympathetic voice 
and interested manner. The very earliest years are the 
ones in which to implant a taste for reading, to be wisely 
fostered as the growing mind matures. 

It is quite as unkind to starve the mind, or be indif- 
ferent to what it feeds upon, as to starve the body, or 
give little thought to the food and clothing suited to the 
best development of physical growth. In regard to this 
it has been shrewdly said: “The parent who holds him- 
self responsible for what a child shall put on, but who 
shirks his responsibility for what that child shall take 
in, would seem to have more regard for the child’s exter- 
nal appearance than for his upbuilding from within; 
and that could hardly be counted a sign of parental 
wisdom or of parental love,” None would deny the need 
of care in training the physical appetite; is the training 
or restraining of the mental appetite and its proper sus- 
tenance of less importance? 

It is for the “ upbuilding from within,” and the influ- 
ences from without which tend to that upbuilding by 
means of suitable reading, for which we plead. The 
first reading must be upon subjects congenial to child- 
thought, meeting and touching his own daily experi- 
ences; of real live children, of other homes and their 
recreations; facts about animal life, playful pets, fleecy 
friends, and feathered visitors, But for this quality of 
congenial simplicity in child-literature, why should’ gen- 
erations have known and remembered that “Mary had 
alittlelamb”? — 

How shall an inexperienced mother select books 





tion, by visiting, by inquiry, and by making them talk, 


read at home? Perhaps the amount of effort and bene 











‘which helps in her choice of garments and ribbons for 
‘her beautiful child would help in finding what is suitable 
‘for the mind and character entrusted to her molding. 


Animals. 
and interest in the wonders and wisdom of creation, may 








Some part of each day should be devoted to religious 
reading with a child,—not solemn and dry exercises; but 


if only one well-chosen verse, let it be understood that, 


it is a lost day which has no Scripture portion. In this 
driving age, when so many fathers go rushing to business 


on early trains, or hurry from home without family wor-. 


ship, it yet more devolves on the mother to fix the habit 
of daily reliance on Bible counsel and prayer. Every 
well-prepared list of books giyes the titles and purpose 
of many which can not only make Sunday a delight, but 
charm every day with Bible stories. 

There is no one book for childhood like the Bible, 
the unfailing source of variety and wonder; and the 
mother who will make it a special aim to use the Bible 


. with her little ones so as to endear it to them as the 
‘fountain of light and joy, will find rich reward to herself 


while bestowing blessing on them. How to choose the 
best from the abundant supply of child-literature, and 
to know what is most desirable, is not an easy task. All 
children love stories; inspired pages live and move with 
records of thinking, speaking men and women. Stories, 
either fact or life-like fiction, may not only be full of 
interest, but inculcate the graces which adorn and enrich 
life. Biography may be made charming,—not the prosy 
memoirs of saintly children who kept a pious diary, and, 
if they ever lived, seemed a sort of resurrected Methuselah. 
No, those were the unfortunate books of past years, which 
established the fallacy that all good children die young. 
Nobody wants stories of impossible children to discourage 
or disgust frolicking boys and girls, but natural scenes 
in a child’s life at school, at the sea-shore, on her travels. 
The life of some little Jack, his sayings and doings, the 
daily talks of brothers and sisters, and what mother said 
and did, of the little princess and how she grew, of the 
birthdays, and countless such life-pictures which are 
real to the child, and give him a taste for true biography. 


. There again is the rich and ready field of Scripture 


biography, matchless in detail and description. 

Natural history made simple is a delight. The taste 
may begin with stories of cats and dogs, parrots and 
ponies, the ingenuity of insects, the instinct and skill of 
Thus habits of careful observation, of research 


perhaps develop into scientific study in later years. 
Sprightly books of travel, the history of inventors, their 
homes, and what they have done, are enjoyed by any 
wide-awake child. A taste for real poetry may be incul- 
-eated,—not merely sing-song rhyme, but a love for what 
is beautiful and pure in thought and language, whether 
in poetic prose or rhythm. 

A primary teacher was visiting the home of two little 
girls, six and eight years old. They brought their home- 
made scrap-books for her entertainment. There were 
choice pictures, treasured birthday and motto cards, 
short incidents and poetry, some copied in mother’s or 
father’s handwriting, some as clipped from newspaper or 
magazine. As the leaves were turned, the children would 
say, “I know that!” and so they each in turn repeated 
many choice complete poems. 

“ How is it,” the mother was asked, “that you have 
taught such poetry to these children, and they recite 
with so much expression and true feeling?” “I never 
taught them at all,” she said. 
hearing them read. My husband and I have resolved 
never to read anything aloud which we would not wish 
them to remember for a lifetime. We read to them the 
best books suitable to their age, and keep some selected 
gems of verse as we have foundthem. We never thought 
of their memorizing; but they have so often asked to 
hear some favorite pieces, that, before we knew it, they 
could repeat many of them,” 

What wealth of treasure those young memories are 
getting day by day! Will those children ever care for 
silly rhymes, or pictures which they need hide from 
mother’s eyes? History is an open field where, little 
minds will early love to stray, looking backward across 
the ages; and, if winningly told, they will enjoy as 
much the lives of real kings and queens, of lords and 
ladies, as the adventures of Pinkey-Dinkey, or the story 
of a French dol! and her companions. Again we come 
to Moses and Paul; for, in the path of history we find 
“first steps for little feet’’ as prophet and apostle have 
furnished best material. It is not so much that there is 
not a wealth of child-literature as a want of realizing the 
power for good in wisely using; the danger of beginning 
toe late and ceasing too early, the habit of home-reading 
for the children and with the children. “If I only had 
time!” says the busy mother with her cares. “I must 


thire.a teacher!” “I send them to school for that!” 





“They only learned by. 








says the father, engrossed in ssusuie auudilag: There are 
hundreds of teachers struggling against the monster evil 
of impure literature earnestly, but too late, because the 
early years slipped by without thought or care as to the 
influences of page and picture. There is time for any 
daily reading which is really desired, as is already proved 
by the thousands of busy people pursuing the Chautauqua 
course of reading. 

Cannot the mother find time for the sweetest, most 
restful of all home-joys, when the youngest nestles in 
her arms, and the others gather close around in the 
precious hour or half-hour thus devoted? Where are 
the early mornings, the twilights, the stormy days, the 
Sunday evenings, times of slow recovery from sickness, 
when mother is nearer and dearer than ever? 

Alas, if unimproved, some future years may bring 
time for vain regret and grief! 

Louisviile, Ky. 





THE HARP OF DUTY. 
BY EMILIE POULSSON, 


Though heart be numb, 
And voice be dumb, 
Because stern grief to thee hath come, 


Yet mayst thou still 
With musie fill 
Thy songle s life, if thou hast will. 


Gift of the skies, 
A tuneful prize, 
The harp of duty near thee lies, 


And if thou take 
This harp, and make 
Its vibrant strings to music wake, 


The melody 
Shall be for thee 
A triumph song eternally ! 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“THAR!” 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 











Mr. Murchison was mowing on theice. Several neigh- 
bors stood hy, watching his scythe, and laughing. Mr. 
Murchison was always doing something queer, they said ; 
and now he was actually getting a winter crop of hay 
from his meadow. Near by stood his old white mare 
blanketed and patient. 

The fact was a cold snap had come much earlier than 
usual, and had frozen the meadow before the second crop 
of grass was cut. The water in the swamp was lower 
than usual, and enough hay could be secured above the 
ice to “ bed down ” a cow for all winter. 

“ Say, fellers,’’ chuckled Jim Sloan, an ugly, cowardly 
boy from the village, ‘‘just shy 4 rock at that old mare, 
and she’ll go down on the ice like a load o’ bricks! ” 

There was a laugh at the idea, and two or three of Jim’s 
idle companions began digging in the frozen ground 
with their heels for stones to throw. 

“Oh, say!” cried. a little fellow, who had heard the 
suggestion of cruel mischief, ‘‘I wouldn’t do that! It 
might hurt the horse real bad.” 

“* Re-al ba-ad,’” repeated Jim, mockingly. Then, 
with a change of tone, “ You hush up, Bob White, or 
you'll get the rock, instead of the mare.” 

For answer, Bob started on a run toward the farmer, 
who was striding on, making a broad swath in the thin 
grass, 

The crowd of rude boys called after Bob angrily, and 
Jim, catching up a stone which he had rejected as too 
large to throw at the mare, sent it skimming over the 
ice after the retreating figure. 

The stone reached its mark. It struck Bob on his 
right ankle, and brought him down like a nine-pin. 

“Hi-yi!” screamed the boys on shore, derisively. 
Then they turned and ran with all their might. “Jim’s 
crowd” was not popular in that quarter, and they noticed 
one or two stout men looking in their direction in an 
unpleasantly personal manner. In two minutes they 
were out of sight. 

But struck his head on the ice as he went down, and 
lay still a moment, half stunned. Then he staggered to 
his feet, remembering his errand. 

“Mr. Murchison!” he called; ‘‘ Mr. Murchison! ” 

“Wal, what’s up? Why, ye’re hurt,—ain’t ye?” 

“Not much, sir. The boys were going to stone your 
horse— Oh, they’re gone!” 

“What boys?” 





Bob set his lips together. He was no tale-bearer, and 





now that the inten was over, he had nothing to say- 
about it. 
“T guess I’ll be goin’,” he remarked, ending up with 


his ankle. 

“You come home with me,” said the farmer, grimly, 
noticing a red spot on the ice near Bob’s right foot. — 
“My wife’ e tie up your leg for ye, so ’twill be all Tight 
to-morrow.’ 

On the way to Mr. Murchison’s, in the rickety old 


dismay, surprised a tear in his companion’s eye. 

Mr. Murchison wiped it away hastily with a ragged 
sleeve, It was very cold, and he had no overcoat. Now, 
Bob’s mother was not rich, but he never knew what it 
was to suffer for want of food or clothing. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Murchison?” 
simply. 

“Oh! nothin’, nothin’, boy. Only we’re havin’ a 
putty tight squeeze at home to git through the winter. 
Wife, she’s poorly, and the two children they're kind 0” 
poorly too, Like’s not it’s because they can’t keep warm 
this weather. I’m warm enough now!”—and he turned 
a shiver into a kind of desperate laugh. ‘“ Fact is,” he 
went on after a minute, “I’m goin’ to sell the mare 
to-morrer.. Reely she’s sold already, an’ the man’s 
comin’ after her in the mornin’, an’ pay down fifteen 
dollars fer her. That'll carry us along quite a spell. 


he asked 


—he interrupted himself with a hollow cough that told 
its own story. “I was jest thinkin’,” he concluded, 
“how unfort’nit ’twould ’a’ been if them boys had lamed 
the mare to-night. Thar ain’t a dollar—no, not ten 
cents—in the house.” 

Half an hour later; Bob White said good-by to his 
friends, and, with his ankle nicely bandaged and already 
feeling better, limped away toward the village. 

Straight to a certain low corner grocery he went, and 
entered the close atmosphere of the place without quail- 
ing. There, as he had expected, he found Jim Sloan 
and his cronies, 

Their minds evidently were not easy ; for they started 
nervously, and stared in silence, when they saw who the 


arrest them for assault ! 

But Bob’s errand was quite different.. Limping to 
where Jim sat on the dirty counter, his feet dangling 
over, he looked up into the rough fellow’s hardened face 
with a bright smile, and confidently told his story, which 
included that of Mr. Murchison and his mare. 

“TI thought,” he finished, ‘‘ that perhaps you—perhapa 
we could help them somehow; they’re so awfully cold, 
you know. I thought you could perhaps.” 

Away down in Jim’s heart there was a bit of manli- 
ness, of the true knighthood that sleeps or wakes in every 
man and boy. Into this corner Bob’s sunny smile and 
touching story penetrated. 

He leaped down from the counter, and straightened 
himself out. 

“Come on, fellers!” said he, briefly. And they went 
into the forest, a mile away, where fallen limbs lay ic 
all directions, and cumbered the ground. The land was 
owned by rich men in a far-off city, and anybody who 
was strong enough could help himself to this refuse 
timber, 

Astonishing sight,—‘ Jim’s crowd” carrying wood ta 
the Murchison homestead! Still more,—every lad of 
them, eight in all, sawing and splitting as if for life. 

Before dark a big pile loomed up in the Murchison 
woodshed, to that gentleman’s speechless amazement, 
Away went the visitors, as silent as he, Next they 
returned to the grocery. 

“ Haul out yer cash!” demanded the leader. “ That’s 
right—lemme see—a quarter — half— seventy ter 
eighty-five,—no, you don’t, Bill! Gimme the whole, or—” 

Bill sheepish] y handed over the coin he had kept baa: 
and gave a good-natured laugh. 

“Five dollars an’ a half. H’m; guess we c’n git some 
sort of a coat.” 

It being a country store, there was, of course, an assort- 
ment of clothes, including an overcoat, which the store- 
keeper consented to part with for five dollars, The 
remaining fifty cents Jim invested in five glasses of 
grape jelly, which he vaguely remembered was good for 
invalids. 

The whole crowd, accompanied by the delighted Bob): 
marched to Mr. Murchison’s house, deposited the coat 
and the jelly in Mrs. Murchison’s arms, and turned away 
in.dignified silence, broken only, on the way back to the 
village, by one word from Jim, as he left Bob for the night; 

“ Thar ! ” 
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an involuntary moan as a twinge of pain shot through ~ 


wagon, Bob happened to glance up suddenly, and, to his | 


Ef we only had some wood now! But, somehow, I can’t,” ~ 


new comer was. Perhaps the sheriff was at his heels to 
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folitary place, and there prayed. 


“were with him followed after 


Ws go into the next towns, that I 


‘way, shew thyself to the priest, 

and offer for thy cleansing those 

_ things which Md’ses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 

to publish «# much, and to blaze 


_ Jesus could no more openly enter 


rece every quatter, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


















. 1, January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist.........-<.c0000+« Mark 1 ¢ 1-11 
2, January 13,—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus....... Mark 1 : 21-34 
3. January 20.—Healing of the Leper...........Mark 1: 35-45 
4, January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing.........000csssese-esdo Mark 2: 1-12 
4. Februaty 3,—Lhe Parable of the Sower Mark 4 : 10-20 
6, February 10.~—The Fierce De i Mark 5 : 1-20 
‘9. February 17.—The Timid Woman’s Touch. .........ev0r+ss- Mark 5 : 25-34 
8. February 24.—The Great Teacher and the Twelve............Mark 6 : 1-13 
9. March 3,—Jesus the Messiah.. "Mark $:27-9:1 

10. March 10,—The Child-like Spirit. Mark 9 : 33-42 





il. March 17.—Christ’s Love to the Young 

12, March 2.—Blind Bartimeus 

12, March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5 : 15-21; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 35 ; 1-10, 


Mark 10 : 13-22 











LESSON III., SUNDAY, JANUARY 20, 1889. 
Tiruz: HEALING OF THE LEPER. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 1: 35-45. Memory verses, 40, 41.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


$5 And in the morning, rising} 35 And in the morning, agreat 
up a great while Lefore day, he while before day, he rose up 
went out, and departed into a and went out, and. departed 
into a desert place, and there 

86 prayed, And Simon and they 
that were with him followed 

87 after him; and they found 
him, and say unto him, All are 

88 secking thee. And he saith 
unto them, Let us go elsewhere 
into the next towns, that I may 
preach there also; for to this 

89 end came I forth. And he 
went into their synagogues 
throughout all Galilee, preach- 
ing and casting out ! devils. 

40 And there cometh to him a 
leper, beseeching him, *and 
kneeling down to him, and 
saying unto him, If thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean. 

41 And being moved with com- 
passion, he stretched forth his 
hand, and touched him, and 
saith unto him, I will; be thou 

42 madeclean. And straightway 
the leprosy departed from him, 

43 and he was made clean, And 
he ®strictly charged him, and 

44 straightway sent him out, and 
saith unto him, See thou say 
nothing to any man: but go 
thy way, shew thyself to the 
priest, and offer for thy cleans- 
ing the things which Moses 
commanded, for a testimony 

45 unto them, But he went out, 
and began to publish it much, 
and to spread abroad the ¢mat- 
ter, insomuch that’ Jesus could 
no more openly enter into a 
city, but was without in desert 
places: and they came to him 
ay every — 


$6 And Si’mon and they that 


him. 

_ $7 And when they had found 
him, they said unto him, All men 
geek for thee. 

» $8 And he said unto them, Let 


may preach there also: for there- 
‘fore came I forth. 

$9 And he preached in their 
Synagogues throughout all Gal’i- 
We, and cast out devils. 

40 And there came a leper to 
him, beseeching him, and kneel- 
ing down to him, and saying unto 
him, If thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean, 

41 And Jesus, moved with com- 
passion, put forth Ais hand, and 
touched him, and saith unto him, 
I will; be thou clean. 

, 42 Andassoon as he had spoken, 
immediately the leprosy departed 
from him, and he was cleansed. 
“48 And he straitly charged him, 
and forthwith sent him away; 

44 And saith unto him, See thou 
saynothingtoany man: butgothy 


45 But he went out, and began 
abroad the matter, insomuch that 


into the city, but was without in 
desert places: and they came to 





5 vagy Paget om t authorities 0 omit and kneeling down to him. 


hie ‘Aiverica Committee would substitute “demons” for “devils” 
“ go” for “ go thy way” in verse 44. 





LESSON PLAN. 
 Yorro or THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 
Gotpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Believe me that I am 


dn the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 


‘wery works’ sake.—John 14 : 11. 





: Lesson Toric: The Prayerful Diligence of Jesus. 


1, His Personal Devotion, vs. 36-38. 
Lausson OUTLINE: { 2. His Generous Zeal, vs. 39-42. 

3. His Self-forgetful Humility, vs. 43-45. 
GoLpEN Text: As soon as he had spoken, immediately the 
leprosy departed from him, and he was cleansed.—Mark 1 : 42 


’ 





M.—Mark 1: 35-45. The prayerful diligence of Jesus, 
T.—Lev. 14:1-82. The law of cleansing. 

W.—Num. 12:1-16. Miriam a leper, 

T,—2 Kings 5:1-l4 Naaman cleansed. 

F.—Luke 17: 1-19. Praise for cleansing. 

$.—Heb. 2: 1-18, The sympathetic Jesus, 

$.—Hoeb. 4:1-16. The helpful Jesus. 





es LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. HIS PERSONAL DEVOTION. 


Prompt : 
A great while before day, he rose up and went out (35). 
1» ig teepen poy ign early (Psa. 57 : 8). 
God, thou art Pearls Will t gab thee (Psa. 63:1 
Sass that seek ine wit po oa will I seek thee early (Isa. 26 : 9), 
tly shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 


Uk Prayertul : 


: departed into a desert place, and there prayed (35).} 
"axa went into the mountain apart to Matt, 14: 
withdrew lf in the deserts, and an prayed oe 3: ie 


in prayer to n 
in an nasa, tal pra} cd awore pear on Thee as 44, 










Ul. Persistent : 


dea apes 
fa eng tube oe Smee grr (Matt. 4: 
{Bot pooauy your ted wane eat 
Who went nay way to-day 88), 3 
L “He rose w o> poccrpacenlange on a a desert place, and there 
His time of prayer; (2) rey place of prayer; (3) 


is f 
ere seoking then. a (1) The hockers = PUD} The see seeking; (3) 


t. 
3. HS > 6 ‘this end came I forth.” {p ecnanenet his appointed 
end; (2) Pursuit of his appointed 


4:43). 


dead Il. HIS GENEROUS ZEAL, 

. Broad: 

He went into their synagogues throughout all Galilee (39). 
Jesus Mery about all the cities... teaching in their synagogues 


(Matt. 
He was pai. in the synagogues of Shear oO 4:44). 


These thin bing in th oh ayolsn 18 
I have pang ot openly to the wor oss 7 2) 
li. Sympathetic : 

Being moved with tte ingen «.. touched him (41). 
He was moved with com ‘or them (Matt. 9 : 36). 


I have compassion on the sauititude (Matt. 15: 32). 
Jesus wept (John 11 : 35). 


We have not a high priest that cannot be touched (Heb. 4 : 15) 
lll. Saving : 
Straightway the leprosy departed from him (42). 
He arose, and straightway took up the bed (Mark 2: 
And his hand ven teat te (Mark 8 : 5). ‘ Ey 
Straightway the damsel rose up, and es Sana 5 : 42). 
He is able to save to the uttermost (Heb. 7 
» OS ay are went, . Bp mer eed and casting eg “devils.” a ) Mission- 
activity ; “2 Pertinent preaching ; (3) com ty ulness. 
‘ f thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” illingness of 
* sane tested ; @. Ability of Jesus affirmed. 
3. * Pm tp. e leprosy departed from him, and he was made 
( The he lope command ; (2) The responsive cleansing. 


III, HIS SELF-FORGETFUL HUMILITY. 
1, Laudation of Him Forbidden : 
See thou say nothing to any mam (44). 
See thou tell no man (Matt. 8 : 4). 
They should tell no man that he Fe the Christ (Matt. 16 ; 20). 
Tell't the vision to no man (Matt. 17 : 9). 
Do not even enter into the vain (Mark 8 ; 26). 


il. Honor to Moses Commanded : 
Offer for thy cleansing the things which Moses commanded (44). 
This shall be the law of the leper (Lev. 14 : 2 


Take from him... two livin: pea birds itey. 14 4). 
= ie eighth day he shall take two he-lambs without blemish (Ley. 


10). 
It Ee be poor, ... he shall take one he-lamb (Lev. 14 : 21). 
iil, Labors for Him Multiplied : 
They came to him from every quarter (45). 
There came unto him great ow (Matt. 15 : 30). 


There was no room for t 
Gia sea them, no, not even about the door 


There were many, and they followed him (Mark 2: ed 
The many thousands of the multitude were gathered (Luke 12 : 1). 
1, “See thou sa; agp to any man.” (1) The man’s reasons for 
utterance ; (2) The Lord’s reasons for silence. 
2. ‘* Offer for "thy cleansing the eae which ere ho «gecggae 
ei meats e demand of Moses; (2) The command of 
% Lo o nd from every quarter.” & The FS pater 
te Lpartbeoe seen attraction ; 
titudes 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
LEPROSY. 


A prevalent disease (Luke 4 : 27 ; 17 : 12), 

Regarded as incurable (2 Kings 5 : 7). 

Produced ceremonial uncleanness (Lev. 13 : 8, 11, 22, 44). 

Necessitated separation (Num. 5 : 2; 12 : 10, 13-15). 

Lepers dwelt together (2 Kings 7 : 3 ; Luke 17 : 12). 

Cut off from God’s house (2 Chron. 26 : 21). 

Excluded from priesthood (Lev. 22 : 2-4). 

Miraculously healed (Num. 12 : 13, 14; 2 Kings 5 : 8-14; Matt. 10: 
8; Luke 5 : 12, 13; 17:18, 14). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The present lesson follows immediately the events narrated 
in the last. Matthew places the healing of the leper after 
the Sermon on the Mount; but this is obviously a deviation 
from the chronological order. So Luke, who usually agrees 
with Mark in this period of the history, interposes the 
miraculous draught of fishes between the events at Capernaum 
and the healing of the leper (Luke 5: 1-11); but that miracle 
was probably in connection with the call of the four fisher- 
men, 

The earlier part of the lesson refers to a preceding tour 
through Galilee; at some point in the journey (probably not 
Capernaum) the leper was healed. 

The time was early in 780, A. D. 27; according to Robin- 
son, it was a short time before the Passover; according to 
Andrews, it was a short time after that feast, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 35-39.—And in the morning, a great while before day, 
he rose wp and went out, and departed into a desert place, and 
there prayed. And Simon and they that were with him followed 
after him ; and they found him, and say unto him, Ali are seeking 
thee. And he saith unto them, Let us go elsewhere into the next 
towns, that I may preach there also; for to this end came I forth. 
And he went into their synagogues throughout all Galilee, preaching 
and casting out devils: The expression “a great while before 
day” seems to indicate, in the original, that it was at an hour 
when the darkness of the night season had not yet given way 
fully to the morning light; it was on the darker side of the 
early morning hours. In this very beginning of the day, 
Jesus rose and went forth from the house where he was lodg- 
ing, to a desert place in the neighborhood of thé city. Here 
he found the solitude which was fitted for his communion 








rwhat pany hi es : 
and here he was preparing himself for his work and ministry 
in the adjoining towns and villages, Nothing is more mani- 
fest in the life of Jesus than his constant personal communion 
with God in prayer. Like all great and holy souls, also, he 
sought solitude in the hours of deep experience, and com- 
muned with himself at the same time that he was communing 
with his Father. It is not strange that Peter and the others . 
should haye followed after him. The scenes and experiences 
which had just passed were such as to excite their minds te 
intensest interest. They eagerly sought him. Their impulse 


‘| was to keep him with themselves, and gain from him all that 


they could. On finding him, they told him of the excitement 
of feeling among the people of the city. The great mass of 
the citizens awakened to the new morning with the desire to 
see the wonderful man who had been healing their sick, and 
to hear more from him, Luke represents that the multitudes 
also went forth seeking after Jesus (Luke 4: 42), and tried to 
prevent his leaving them, Perhaps the account given by - 
Mark is more accurate in detail and Luke’s account more 
general, Peter may have represented the feeling of the 
people and their earnestness to detain him. They would 
appropriate him to themselves, at least until they should 
have received yet more abundant blessing at his hands. But 
the mind and purpose of Jesus were other than this, He 
would move on, in the true spirit of his work, to other places, 
and proclaim the message of the kingdom in them, in order 
that all might hear the good news. Perhaps he felt, also, 
that the excitement in Capernaum was in danger of becoming 
too great, The connection of the verses and the verb which is 
used in verse 36 indicate that Simon and the others were moved 
to hasten after Jesus partly by reason of their knowledge of the 
movement and. excitement of the people in the early morn- 
ing. The verb of verse 36 conveys the idea of an eager and 
earnest pursuit. It is used with reference to the pursuit of 
enemies in war. The disciples hurried after Jesus as if they 
felt the necessity of finding him, and of arresting his progress 
in case he were departing; and when they found him, they 
earnestly pressed upon him the fact of the great popular 
interest, Jesus, in his reply, gently turns their minds in 
another direction, and suggests what may be done in the 
neighboring towns, The peculiar word here used does not 
occur elsewhere in the New Testament,—“village-cities.” It 
designates, apparently, what we should call towns, as distin- 
guished from cities; that is, the rural or country towns which 
were of larger size than mere villages or hamlets. It may, 
however, be used here, in.a less strict way, of the villages and 
towns in general. The gospel was proclaimed from place to 
place. ‘When the message had been made known in one city 
or district, the messengers moved on to another; and this, 
whether the message was accepted or rejected. So Jesus 
gave his bidding to his disciples to preach, and so he 
preached himself. “For to this end came I forth,” he says. 
This was the end and purpose of his mission to the world,—to 
proclaim the good news of the kingdom. The.“coming forth” 
here referred to is the coming forth from the Father, as the 
Father sent. him. into the world. He came to preach to all; 
and, in accordance with the design of his coming, he would 
go forth to meet the people everywhere. Beginning in the 
region of his home, at this time, he went throughout the whole 
of Galilee, and accompanied his message of salvation with 
the blessing, for all who needed it, of healing for their dis- 
eases and the casting out of demons, The picture of his 
working which is given in these few verses is a comprehen- 
sive and beautiful one. The solitude of prayer, the labor of 
love, the telling of the good news, and the giving of earthly 
and heavenly blessing, were his daily work. 

Verses 40-42.—And there cometh to him a leper, beseeching 
him, and kneeling down to him, and saying unio him, If thow 
wilt, thow canst make me clean. And being moved with compas- 
sion, he stretched forth his hand, and touched him, and saith wnto 
him, Iwill; be thow made clean. And siraightway the leprosy 
departed from him, and he was made clean: The story of this 
miracle is given by all the three earlier Gospels, and in 
nearly the same language. Matthew places it in the order 
of his narrative néxt after the Sermon on the Mount, and 
introduces it by the words, “And when he was come down 
from the mountain, great multitudes followed him.. And 
behold, a leper,” etc. The order of Mark and Luke, how- 
ever, would seem more exactly chronological, —both of them 
placing it some little time before that of the sermon (or, in 
Mark, before the point where the sermon is probably to be 
inserted), The leper “kneeling down to him,” says Mark, 
Matthew says, “worshipped him.” The two expressions are 
apparently equivalent to each other. Luke says “he fell on 
his face.” ‘This prostration is what is indicated in many 
instances where the word “ worship” is used in our English 
versions. The leper evidently recognized in Jesus a wonder 
ful person, who had special gifts of healing, and was full of 
compassion. In his distress, he turned to him, and said, “If 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” These words show 
his faith. He was ready to trust all to Jesus, and he believed 


in his power to do all for him. Mark says Jesus was moved 
with compassion. The act and word which followed proved the 
feeling; but, with a characteristic noticing of all the elements of 





with God. He prepared himself by such communion, often- 


the scene, this evangelist tells us of that which filled the heart 























of Jesus How simple and life-like the story is! Jeeak neous: 

§ love does the act of mercy ; but when it is done, he 
hids the man who had received the blessing say nothing of the 
author of his care, or how it had been accomplished. To do 
good, and to care nothing to have if known by whom it is 
done, is to be like the Master.—Jesus put forth his hand, and 
touched him: We may almost witness the scene, so vividly 
does the writer present it before us. The extended hand and 
the words which answered to his own gave the help, which 
was asked for with trembling hope, in abundant fulness.— 
Iwill; be thou made clean: The diseased and wretched man 
must have felt the burden of his soul to be passing away, as 
health returned to him at the utterance of these words; and, 
as the leprosy departed from him, his heart must have gone 
forth towards his. great benefactor with a strengthened con- 
fidence and trust, and with a gratitude which never afterward 
failed. The result in healing was immediate (“straight- 
‘way”); the result in answering love, we may believe, must 
have been permanent. 

Verses 43, 44.—And he strictly charged him, and het 
sent him out, and saith wnto him, See thou say nothing to any 
man: but go thy way, show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy 
cleansing the things which Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them: The word rendered “strictly,” or, in the margin, 
“sternly,” denotes a peremptory command, the reason for 
which we may not fully understand; but it may have been 

‘occasioned by some peculiarity in the disposition of the man, 
or by the feeling’ on Jesus’ part of the importance, both to 
the man and to himself, that the course prescribed in the 
law of Moses should be followed. Jesus desired for himself, 
as we may believe, that there should be no appearance of 
contravening, or in any way neglecting the legal provisions, 
and also wished to avoid the evil of too great publicity. Such 
publicity might hinder the success of his work, and might 
tend to turn the thoughts of the people too much to the mat- 
ter of healing and physical blessings, and too little, in com- 
parison, to the message of the kingdom and the needed 
blessing for the inward life. The first requirement was to 
present himself before the priest, in order that the official 
recognition and certification of the healing might be secured. 

The provisions of the Mosaic law with reference to this 
‘matter are found in Leviticus 14. By following this course, 

and presenting himself before the priest, a testimony would 

be secured as to the reality of the cure, and, at the same time, 
as to all that was connected with the miracle and its relation 
to the mission of Jesus. Whether the man went to the priest 
is not distinctly stated in the story. The impression of the 

' following verse, however, is that he did not obey the com- 

mand of Jesus fully, but, in the joy of his restoration, has- 
tened to tell of what had been done. 

Verse 45.—But he went out, and began to publish it much, and 
to spread abroad the matter, insomuch that Jesus could no goore 
openly enter into a city, but was without in desert places: and 
they came to him from every quarter: The effect of the spread- 
ing abroad of the report was just that which Jesus would 
have prevented by restraining the man’s disposition to tell 
of his cure at once. The excitement became too great for 
safety, and for the best accomplishment of the results which 
he had in view. It became impossible for him to work or 
preach any longer, for the immediate present, in the cities 
and towns, and he was obliged to retire into places which 
were solitary and desert. But even here, although the danger 
arising from tumult or excitement was avoided, he was unable 
to keep himself away from the people. They came to him 
from every quarter, says the evangelist; that is, from all 
parts of the adjacent region. The brief stories which fill the 
latter part of this first chapter of Mark have a peculiar inter- 
est, as connected with the beginning of the ministry which 
he records. On a sabbath, Jesus delivers a man possessed by 
a demon from the power of the evil spirit which had entered 
into him. He thus displays his power and compassion before 
the four disciples whom he had just called to himself. Then 
he passes from the synagogue, where this miracle had been 
wrought, to the house of two of these disciples, and cures one 
of the household who was a sufferer from sickness, Then, as 
the evening comes on, he blesses by his healing power many 
sick persons and demoniacs, who were brought to the door of 
the house where he was. Then, as the morning came, he 
went forth alone to pray; and, after his season of communion 
with God, he began his good work once more, healing the 
leper who besought his aid. How deeply must this sabbath 
and this following morning have impressed the minds and 
hearts of the four disciples ! 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1. From its first days the work of Jesus manifested two char- 
acteristics, the union of which has distinguished it from all 
other work even to our own time,—concentration and expan- 
sion; or, if one may venture thus to speak, centripetal and 
centrifugal tendencies. In the secrecy of his heart, Jesus 
always and again seeks anew his Father’s face; it is thence 
that-he draws his strength. Then he bestows this strength 
among men in spaces which continually widen, like the 





cireles formed by a stone which has fallen into thie water: 











Thus we see his active ministry, after having commenced in 
a measure at Capernaum, extending immediately to the 
neighboring towns, then throughout all-Galilee. Judea and 
Samaria will soon be entered; then, by an unceasingly onward 


‘march, the different continents and the whole earth; but 


always under one condition. Those who thus continue the 
work of Jesus must be, like him, men of concentration, prayer, 
and meditation, as much as of action. _ 

2. All disease is the fruit and, in some respects, the type 
of sin. But there is no disease which represents the nature 
and power of evil in the heart in such a striking manner as 
leprosy. The almost imperceptible beginning; the gradual 
and, to a certain extent, irresistible spreading; the more or 
less rapid poisoning of the vital principle ; fever, discomfort, 
insomnia, anguish ; decomposition of the limbs; contagion; 
a slow death in the fulness of life,—all these features char- 
acterize the origin, development, effects, and end, of sin as well 
as of leprosy. 

3. In his prayer the leper expresses no doubt as to the power 
of Jesus to cure him; only he does not know whether he will 
consent to do it. “If thou wilt, thou canst.” It is thus that 
we ought to pray in regard to bodily sicknesses, for we do 
not know whether healing is really God’s will for us; that is 
to say, whether it will truly be a blessing to us. God may have 
sent the sickness with a purpose which is unknown to us, and so 
long as that purpose is not fulfilled, he requires that the illness 
should not be removed. He may desire sickness for us, be- 
cause he knows that health would be a snare, It is not the 
same in regard to the healing of sin, the victory over a bad 
habit or an evil propensity. Then we can pray, saying not 


“Tf thou wilt, thou canst,” but “ Lord, thou canst, and I 


know thou wilt.” 

4, Jesus cures this dreadful disease by touching with his 
finger the one who is attacked by it. He well knows that he 
will not take the disease from contact with it, but that his 
power will overcome the ill, his life will overcome death. 
Jesus, the Son of God, is united to polluted humanity. St. 
Paul has said (Rom. 8: 3) he took a body “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh;” always without personal sin; and in this 
union we have not communicated our defilement to him, it 
is his holiness that has taken away our corruption. What 
feelings of thanksgiving ought to be aroused in us by the thought 


that, at a certain time in the history of our fallen race, there’ 


has risen upon the earth a perfectly healthy moral life, which 
belongs so completely to our humanity that each one of us 
can draw from this source a holy and divine power which is 
able to expel from the life and heart the most inveterate and 
tenacious sin. 

5. Jesus charges the healed leper to go directly to Jeru- 
salem, without stopping on the way to tell, right and left, of 
the blessing which he has received. First of all he must 
offer to God the thank-offerings prescribed by the law. 
When God has blessed us with some special favor, let us be 
less in haste to tell it to men than to speak of it to God him- 
self. When it is sincere, thanksgiving humiliates and puri- 
fies; but the recitals of God’s favors, which we make to men, 
very often tend to extol ourselves in their opinion, rather 
than to glorify God. This is acknowledged with grief by 
those who have learned how to examine themselves, and to 
observe their secret motives in their religious conversation. 
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THE LEPER AND THE LORD: A PARABLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Mark’s Gospel gives special prominence to Christ’s toil- 
some work. It is the gospel of the Son who is the Servant; 
and, just because of this point of view, it also makes very 
prominent the seasons of rest- and solitude by which Jesus 
repaired his wearied energy and bathed his spirit in com- 
munion with the Father. That long, hard day in Capernaum 
needed some short, deep sleep, to restore his physical power. 
But it needed more solitary prayer; and so the first verses of 
this lesson tell of his stealing from the slumbering town, and 
seeking the loneliness of the hills behind Capernaum, to hold 
converse with God. The harder our work, the more we need 
solitude and prayer, without which work becomes mechanical 
and insincere. Preachers, revivalists, and,all those whose 
Christian calling requires them to be much in public, and to 
handle sacred things for thé good of others, must live much 
alone with God, and secure many an hour of still communion, 
if their words are to be anything better than sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbals, For want of that, many a man has 
talked away his religion, and never found out how little his 
words to others represented his real, indifferent self. Hence 
come all sorts of unrealities, vehement efforts to pretend to 
an earnestness which is not genuine. A Christian worker 
‘must either pray much or deteriorate into an actor. What 
Jesus needed, we cannot do without. To him solitude was 
blessed. He with whom God dwells is never less alone than 
when alone; for then he enjoys*without interruption God in 
himself, and himself in God. Solitude is the mother-country 
of the strong. The true “deepening of the spiritual life” is 
better sought in the desert-place than in “conventions.” 

But Christ’s retirement was no selfish seclusion, nor did his 





desire for it keep him remote for one moment from the calls 
upon him. While men slept, he prayed. But when the eager 
group, headed by Peter, who already takes the lead, burst in 
aipon him, he has no impatience, nor rebukes the scarcely 
concealed tone of almost remonstrance with which they tell 
him how everybody—by which big word they only meant 
the handful of inhabitants in Capernaum—was seeking him, 
They all but say that he has deserted his duty, and they take 
for granted that he will at once return. But while he owns 
the call to service, and surrenders the sweetness of his lonely 
morning hours without a sigh, he sees in the excitement 


in Capernaum a reason for going “into the next towns.” 


Enough had been done in the foriner place. More might be 
harmful ; 
should have time to quiet. Many of us would have said, 


in solidity what it wanted in noise if we pondered this act 

of Christ’s, and learned that there is an excitement which is 

no help, but a positive hindrance to his work. Note, too; 

that majestic though obscure implication of pre-existence, in’ 
“therefore came I forth.” From whence did ‘he come? 

From the bosom of the Father. Thus early in this Gospel, 

which ordinarily presents rather the lowliness than the 

majesty of the Son, is he represented as letting fall hints of 
his unique glory. 

The swift activity, interrupted for a moment by that morn- 
ing of communion, is resumed; and again he traverses Galilee, — 
rapid and beneficent as a sunbeam. The story of the leper is 
connected with this journey, marked by so many miracles, 
Some tidings of the new Teacher had reached the huts where 
the lepers herded, and had stirred in one poor wretch a faint 
flicker of hope, which emboldened him to break through 
ceremonial restrictions, and to force his tainted and unwel- 
come presence into the shrinking crowd. He seems to have | 
stolen or burst in suddenly; and we can see him with his hor-' 
rible white face, his tightened shining skin, his eating ulcers, 
some frowsy rag over his face, and a hunted look in his eyes, 
like a wild beast, as he passes through the recoiling crowd, and’ 
‘flings himself down at the feet of the calm Teacher, with his 
piteous cry. He waited for no pause or question. Misery 
‘and earnestness are not polite. 

The true point of view for understanding this miracle is te 
regard it as being a parable as well asa miracle, Leprosy 
was exceptionally treated in the Mosaic law, and the restric- 
tions on its victim, as well as the ritual for the rare cases in 
which the disease wore itself out, are best regarded as sym- 
bolical, rather than as sanitary. It was an.emblem of sin, 
fitted to be such by its hideous symptoms, its slow, stealthy, 
steady progress, and its defiance of all known means of cure, 
Remembering this deeper meaning, we find large truths in 
the story. 

1. Note the leper’s cry. His keen sense of misery impels 
him to passionate desire fo§ healing. A man with the flesh 
dropping off his bones could not suppose himself well, The 
parallel fails here; for the misery of sin is that its ravages 
are less known by the sufferer than by the spectator. There 
are diseases in which the victim thinks himself in health, 
while everybody else can see death staring out of his eyes, 
So with sin. The worse we are, the less we know it, and the 
more we are in love with what is killing us. Hence the 
eagerness of this poor man to get his leprosy cleansed contrasts 
with the indifference of men as to soul-healing. 

Note the leper’s confidence. He was quite sure of Christ's 
power to heal. He had heard enough of his doings to be so, 
Not that his confidence had any religious element in it, 
Matthew makes him say, “ Lord, ... thou canst; ” but Mark, 
in accordance with his habit of passing lightly by the indica- 
tions of our Lord’s dignity, leaves out the word, and so puts 
the confidence as extending merely to the fact of healing, 
without thought of his person, It was faith in the making, 
but without any spiritual element. If we turn from the 
symbol to the fact, we have: to think of the omnipotent ability 
of Jesus to deliver from sin, both as regards its guilt and its 
power. His great sacrifice atones for all sin; and his blood, 
applied to the soul that walks in light, cleanses, by daily 
renewed and increasing power, from all sin. Forgiveness 
and sanctifying are possible for the foulest. However invet- 
erate and chronic the lepro.y, however far the corruption 
may have spread, and however deep it may have struck its 
filthy fangs, there is Perfect cu'e possible. Christ’s “can” is 
omnipotent. 

Note the leper’s doubt. “If thou wilt.” He had no right 
to presume on Christ’s willingness. He knew nothing of the 
principle on which the mercy wa’s distributed ; but, for all he 
knew, it might be from mere accid'ental direction of capricious 
good-nature. Therefore he comes’ with a modest prayer, but 
it breathes entreaty quite as much as doubt. It means that 
nothing stands between him and healing but Christ’s will, 
and it implies that to heal would bi: so easy that not to heal 
would be cruel. It throws the respo nsibility of his continued 
leprosy on Christ’s shoulders, and so makes a piteous appeal 
tohim. The leper’s doubt is our certainty. We know the 
principle on which Christ’s mercy flo ws. We know that it 
includes the whole world, and that if ny leper remains ou 





healed, the fault lies not at Christ’s  loor, but at his emma 





and it was well that the mere flutter of excitement 


“Capernaum is ready for evangelistic work. We must © ~ 
strike while the iron is hot!” Perhaps our work would gain 















































































































of his will. . “ How often 
would I.,. and ye would not!” 

_ 2. The story gives us next the Lord’s answer. Mark nar- 

the actual miracle in very small compass, and dilates on 

Ne attitude and disposition of Jesus, as if, apart from the 

supernatural element, that lovely picture was worth gazing 

upon, till our hearts were touched by its beauty, and drunk 

"in ite precious meaning, There is, first, the gush of spon- 


_ taneous compassion. We owe the record of it to Mark alone, 


+ Desus did not need to be moved to help by the sufferer’s cry. 
‘The leprous lips were an appeal to his heart before any voice 


me, hoarse and unnatural, from them. That compassion 


a lis forever in him, and moves him, seated on the throne, 


as it did when in the humble house where he was teaching. 
Bhow him misery, and ie answers it with pity. That com- 
passion is the true source of his work. He heals and helps, 

ot because he is moved by prayers to an else uuwonted ten- 
derness, but because he has pity; and his whole work wells 
up from this deep founteia. Nor is it Jesus only whom we 
#06 in these wonderful words; for when we see him, we see 


God, and that compassion is not only the revelation of a true 


Brother's heart, but of a Father's pity. The Christian’s God 
ig no impassive divinity, careless of mankind, but one who, 


Christ’s touch follows his compassion, The instinctive 


™ . ‘movement of pity was to thrust forth the hand to the sufferer, 


How precious that touch must have been to the poor wretch 


‘who, for all the period of his disease, had been isolated from 


men, and had never felt the pressure of a loving hand! 
Whatever deeper meanings we may cee in that touch of 


oa Christ's, we must not lose sight of its beauty as spontaneous 


uncaleulated obedience to the instinct of pity. It may teach 
all would-be helpers the condition of succeeding in their 
efforts, If they would heal lepers, they must take them by 
the hand. But note that this touch was either a deliberate 
putting aside of Mosaic regulations or a deliberate assump- 
tion of the priest’s office. No Israelite but the priest could 
touch a leper without defilement. Whichever of the two it 
was, there is a claim of a very significant kind in the act. 
Jesus asserts his superiority to law, or his true sacerdotal 
character, He could touch pollution and be unpolluted, His 
hand could stroke the feculent ulcers and come away un- 
tainted, “ His cleansing is like that by sunshine, which is not 
defiled. He took on him the likeness of the flesh of sin, and 
Yet in him is no sin, 

Christ's word follows his touch, He shapes his verbal 
‘answer so a8 to correspond exactly to the prayer, thus show- 
ing us how tenderly he molds his gifts 'to fit our faith. But 

hat dignity and conscious power there are in that curt, 


"authoritative, imperative “I will; be thou clean”! He 


‘accepts the ascription of power in his own will to heal, He 
‘does not say, as the king of Israel said, “Am I God, to kill and 
to make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover a 


- man of his leprosy?” And he professes to have power to act 


On material substances by the simple utterance of his will. 


_ Burely he who does this must be either guilty of unexampled 
_ arrogance or conscious of unexampled power. Surely he who 


‘does it, and proves his right to do it, can be none other than 
‘the great power of God. 

| 8, We have the immediate cure. Mark tells with empha- 
sis how “straightway” the leprosy departed. The healing 
of the leprosy of sin may be equally immediate. True, the 
process of conquering ite dominion in the life is gradual and 
life-long; but forgiveness may be the act of a moment, and 
‘bo may the entrance into our tainted nature of that new life 
of God’s spirit, which will grow to entire sanctification one 
day. The entrance of health may 'be instantaneous, though 
the operation of the new purity on, the tainted nature is a 
work of time, There is no reasom why the worst of men 
should not in one moment pess ifrom death to life, and be 
healed of his plague. It is a bad sign when Christians begin 
. and not to expect, imm ediate conversions. 

‘the leper is to. be cleansed, bie must make al work 
of Christ’s healing, Sa wapal tensa 4p-Abol- thas diccanes af 
Blessing had been falling. Whejt he needed was that a rill 
‘of the great stream might flow; to his lips. So we have to 
take individual application ‘0 the fountain of universal 

and to appropriate fir our own the wide-flowing 
Mercy, “ Thou canst make me clean.” 

We need not dwell on th e consequences of the miracle. 
‘The charge to be silent, amd ‘io go to the priest, was for the 
man’s sake, as well as for the, sake of Christ’s work. It was 
better for the healed leper to hold his tongue than to talk; 


| Htwas better for Christ’s mission that the formal legal attes- 
_ tation of the reality of his« sure should be obtained, than that 
_ irresponsible curiosity sho: ald nave more materials for gossip. 
| The man burt himself; and hampered Christ’s activity, by 


this disobedience. The.e xcitement which he stimulated had 


__ Mlzeady risen too high to , be whol2some, and Christ could not 
_ uae-s0 turbid a stream tc» float his words upon. So, shunning 


tad seeking to demp. d »wn the agitation, he betook himself 

to the desert, and/avoi: Jed the towns, teaching us a lesson of 

his, method which we. have much nepd to lay to heart, © 
Manchester, Englanc : 
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BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 

Touched with a feeling of our infirmities, worn out with 
compassion for our suffering, bearing our sicknesses, having 
virtue—that is, virility—go out of him in his not costless 
work of curing multitudes, Christ seeks a renewal of his 
strength by prayer. Praying more meansdoingmore, This 
“sweet hour of prayer” is a fragrant May morning,—vocal 
with bird praise, full of new life coming to a reviving world. 
Morning sets the key-note of the day. Make it lofty. 

Asking is a small partof prayer. Strengthening, enlarging 
of one’s views, conformity to, and working with, God’s plans, 
is a large part. 

Though all men eagerly pursued him, though there were 
sick who did not come to be healed in the set time to favor 
Zion, Christ must go to the more important work of preach- 
ing the gospel elsewhere. “To publish the good news of 
the kingdom of God” (Luke) is far more important than 
healing the sick. He lays out his first circuit among more 
than two millions of people (v. 38). 

After this prayer he casts out devils. He knew that there 
were some kinds that went not out except by prayer and fast- 
ing. But he became superior to any kind, embodied or not. 

Leprosy is a chronic, hereditary, malignant vampire, slowly 


‘eating up ite victim in one long, momentary meal. It eats 


hair, nails, flesh, bones, exposing heart and lungs through 
gnawed and ghastly ribs. There is no poison that can pall 
this appetite, for it is virulence itself. But Jesus had com- 
passion, put his hand on the man, in defiance of all sanitary 
and civil law; and, with a word, the Lord of life changed 
that festering mass of corruption into the sweetness of the 
flesh of a little child.. Measureless mercy! Marvelous power! 
It is as easy to make sweetness out of putrescence, as lilies 
out of the river slime. 

Leprosy is God’s language to describe sin; hereditary, eat- 
ing like a canker, horrible, to be quarantined against here 
and hereafter, unmedicable by man, instantly curable by 
power divine. 

Christ still honored the Mosaic law (v. 44). 

Even so blessed by Christ, and so sternly charged, the cured 
man could not obey (v. 45), His disobedience greatly hin- 
dered the Lord’s work, as all disobedience does. Obedience 
is man’s supreme necessity. Had this man obeyed, he might 
have been, perhaps, an apostle of Christ, instead of a show- 
man of himself. Since no healed man became an apostle, it 
is evident that bodily healing is-not spiritual grace, and that 
gratitude is a burdensome debt. Are the recipients of the 
greatest favors of kings, parents, and Christ, the greatest 
examples of devoted, loving service? 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A great while before day, he rose up and went out, and... 
prayed (v. 35). If Jesus appreciated the value, or felt the 
need, of prayer, so that he would break his rest to secure it, 
who of his disciples can get along without it? If Jesus 
would not depend on his being always in readiness for the 
work of his public ministry, nor yet be satisfied with merely 
ejaculatory prayer when he had a special work to do, but 
must rise a great while before day and begin to pray that he 
might be ready for his work and his trials, what mere 
man can trust to constant inspiration in his public ministry 
for God, without special preparation or prayer? If more of 
the disciples of Jesus would pray and prepare themselves for 
their work as Jesus did, they would come a great deal nearer 
than now to the standard of him to whom they profess to look 
as their Pattern. 

All are seeking thee (v. 37). All need Jesus, and all are 
seeking help in their need. Not all recognize the fact that 
only Jesus can supply their lack ; but the heart-reachings of 
all go out after that which is realized in Jesus alone. All 
have unsatisfied longings which only Jesus can meet. All 
have burdens and trials which only Jesus can enable them 
to throw off or to bear up under. Every normal craving of 
every human soyl is as truly a craving for Jesus, as is the 
craving of parched lips in the delirium of fever for the cool 
water that they cannot ask for. Only when a soul desires to 
die instead of to.live, and determines to seek ruin instead of 
help, does it cease to seek after Jesus. Because of this fact it 
is, that it is the mission of every disciple of Jesus to lead the 
thirsty soul to the Water of Life for that soul’s refreshing, 
and to point the seeking soul to the object of its instinc- 
tive search, ; 

He saith, ... Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, that I 
may preach there also (v. 38). It was not that everything was 
now done in Capernaum that could be done there, but it was 
that just now his work was more needed elsewhere than in 
Capernaum, which prompt®d Jesus to go to other towns 
than Capernaum; and, in going elsewhere, Jesus must leave 
Capernaum without the help of his presence and labors for 
the time being. Even Jesus must leave many things un- 
finished, while he was here on earth, within the limitations 





of time and 2 iple of Jesus can do his best work — 
unless he also is willing to leave many things unfinished. _ 
It is quite as important to know when to turn away from a 
good work, as when to take hold of it. The wisdom and | 
the power of letting alone good things, when they ought to 
be left alone—by us—should be craved, and should be counted. 
among the foremost Christian graces in the sphere of faithful’ 
Christian service, 

Tf thow wilt, thow canst make me clean (v. 40). No matter 
what is one’s soul defilement, he can come with it to Jesus, 
saying, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” Whatever 
other barrier to his cure he may suppose to exist, he cannot 
claim that his case is beyond the power of Jesus. No man 
is so great a sinner as Jesus is a Saviour. Jesus “is able to 
save to the uttermost them that come unto God by him.” 
Salvation to every seeking soul rests on the will of Jesus.. 
Is there any room for doubting what is that will, in the case 
of a soul that seeks its exercise? 

Being moved with compassion, he... touched him, and saith, 

+++ 1 will; be thou made clean (v.41). Jesus does a great deal 
more than save. He has a feeling of tenderness, and he shows 
it lovingly, besides giving pardon. Salvation itself would — 
lose much of its present power if there were no sympathy 
given with it. ‘The evidences which Jesus gives that he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities makes salvation 
doubly precious. Others may shrink from us, or fail to 
understand our peculiar weaknesses and trials; but Jesus 
comes to us with a heart full of sympathy, and lays his hand 
on us affectionately, saying, “I will do whatever you need to 
have done for you. Be made clean; be madestrong; be made 
glad in my salvation.” This it is that makes Jesus such a 
Friend as well as such a Saviour. 
' He... saith unto him, See thou say nothing to any man... 
But he went out, and began to publish it much, . . . insomuch that 
Jesus could no more openly enter into a city (vs. 43-45). It would 
seem as though a man who had received such a benefit at the 
hand of Jesus would obey a special injunction from the lips of 
Jesus, Yet this cured leper failed at this very point; and 
many another man has failed similarly. It is not always a 
kindness to one’s benefactor to tell others of the benefaction 
received from him. To publish his beneficence may simply 
be the means of so multiplying calls upon him as to hinder 
his work in the line of his own purposes and plans. Grati- 
tude is often to be shown by silence about a man’s kindest 
acts, rather than by blazoning them abroad. In any case, he 
who is the giver of good has a right to say whether his special 
act of well-doing shall be reported to others, or not. More- 
over, it is always safest for us to heed and obey the words of 
Jesus, whether they seem reasonable or unreasonable to us, 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Who has not often wished that he could have seen one of 
those marvelous sudden and complete cures of which the 
Saviour wrought so many? Take the case given in our 
lesson for to-day. There stood the man full of leprosy before 
the Master. Ever since the disease had struck him, it had 
stedfastly grown worse and worse, Hope had long since 
been abandoned, and he had given himself up to despair, 
Pain had stedfastly increased, and weakness had only 
become greater and greater. At some time in his life, he 
heard of the miracle-worker, and of the marvelous cures 
that he had wrought. Hope began to revive, and, as a last 
resort, he turned his steps Christward. He found him, and 
uttered his pathetic plea. The divine hand was at once 
outstretched, and with the words “I will; be thou clean,” the 
Master touched him. Then—but who has the power to 
describe the “then”! Noslow convalescence, no weary wait- 
ing in hope, slowly realized, no partial relapses, no change of 
climate or medicine or diet. No, none of these things, but an 
instantaneous, complete cure. Hopelessly diseased one mo- 
ment, absolutely cured the next. Blotched and spotted with 
the hateful marks of leprosy at one instant, and the very 
next with a skin as clean as that of a littie child. Feverish 
pulse and parched skin up to the instant of the touch, and 
then immediately all marks of fever gone, and skin as vel- 
vety as that of the most healthy person in all that multitude, 
What a change, and what a joy! Just as « man might be 
filled with excess of horror, who should discover that in a 
moment he had been struck with an advanced stage of lep- 
rosy; without a moment’s warning, so this man must ‘have 
been filled with an excess of joy, when he realized that in a 
moment he was delivered from that fell disease, from which 
for years he had been certain that he should die. No wonder 
that the injunction of the Master to hold his peace, fell on 
deaf ears, and he went forth only to sound the praises of him 
who had wrought so wondrously in his case! 

Having brought out the story of the healing of the leper, 
as suggested above, but in more vivid light, let the teacher go 
on to draw out the lessuns that the verses suggest. 

1. Leprosy was a most loathsome dis¢ase.—It attacked the 
tissues of the body, so that sometimes an eye would be eaten 
away, or else the various joints of the body would drop off 
The scars that it made on the body were fi to behold, 





th others’ faces, lest they Shoal ta hie yearns 


realize the ravages that are being wrought in their own 


features. But, like leprosy, sin is a loathsome spiritual 
malady. That we fail to realize this does not prove that it 
is not se. ‘Tt only shows how accustomed we are to the evil. 
Like children who have never seen any but lepers, and so do 


not comprehend the dreadful nature of the affliction, so are 


sinners who never have seen any one but sinners like them- 
_ gélyes, We may in a measure appreciate this, when we see 
how loathsome the drunkard is to us, with his blotched face 
‘and his red eyes. Many a criminal shows by his very cast 


ef countenance that he is morally rotten, There are men 


who have unmistakably “lust” written on their faces, while 
others can be written down ds misers at the very first glance. 
My own impression is that if only we were keen enough in 
our vision, we could read the inner life of each as traced in 
clear lines on his countenance, Whether this be so or not, 


this much is very sure, that sin makes its.mark on each soul, 


and that, were we able to read the record aright in each case, 
we should need nothing more to convince us of the loathsome 
‘character of the spiritual malady. 
2 Leprosy was a progressive disease.—After it had once 
' begun, there was no stopping it. It always went from bad to 
- worse, Se with sin, It is always on the down grade, and, 
when left to itself, it never tends to improvement. Like a 
ball, it goes on down hill, until it reaches the bottom. From 
small it grows to great, so the petty thief becomes the burglar, 
and the occasional drunkard becomes the habitual sot, This 
is one of the worst things about the whole matter. 
- 3... Leprosy was an incurable disease—This is of course 
-inyolved in what has been said above. But we want to 
enforce it still farther, In most cases an invalid says, “I am 
_ poorly to-day, but I hope to be better soon.” Not so said the 
leper. All that he could say was, “I am poorly to-day, but 
'-I am sure I shall be worse to-morrow.” So with the sinner. 
Unless some power above him comes down for his relief, he 
will always be worse to-morrow than heis to-day. Sin grows 
by what it feeds on, and then craves more of the same 
nourishment,. For though a man sometimes can cease from 
outward forms of sin, he will find that thought-sins and heart- 
sins are a part of his very nature, and that it is easier for the 
leper to heal: himself than for the sinner to cease from his 
evil ways. This is why the Psalmist prays, “Cleanse thou 
me from secret faults,” 

4, Leprosy was a fatal disease.—It always had one ending, 
and that was death. (The few exceptional cases are hardly 
worth the mentioning.) It might be years in coming, or it 
might come swiftly, but it always did come at last. So the 
Bible assures us that “sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” The sinner may grow gray in sin, or he may be cut 
off in his youth (the latter is frightfully often the case), but 
the end of his course is sure. Death, not only of the bédy, 
but, what is far worse, of the soul, is the penalty for sin. 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

There is only one analogy in which leprosy is not like sin, 
and that is found in the fact that for every sinner there is 
hope. Lepers are to-day dying in India without any hope of 
cure; but sinners everywhere can call upon the same Master 
upon whom this poor leper calied, and they will be sure of 
an answer of peace. Let them adopt the very words of this 
man, and say, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,” 
and they will receive the same reply that cheered his heart, 
“I will; be thou clean.” Whosoever then'failsof that pardon 
and cleansing that he so much needs, will have only himself 
to thank for the fate that will overtake him at the last, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
if BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What were some of the things which Jesus did in that 
long busy sabbath-day? After the hot sun had set, crowds 
came about the door of the house, and he healed the sick. 
At whose house was Jesus staying? In what town? Did 
you ever think of Jesus as being tired? We know he was, 
sometimes, ard John tells us how, one day, Jesus, “being 
wearied with his journey,” sat by a well to rest. He was the 
Son of God, but yet in his body he was a man, feeling hunger 
and pain and want:just as we do, His eyes must have been 
weary with the sight of suffering, his hand and heart worn 
with the work of pity and love he had done that day. He 
slept probably in the house of Peter, and he stayed so often in 
Capernaum that it was called “his own city.” 

In the Morning.—The bed and room were empty,—the 
guest had gone. Do you wonder that Simon Peter and his 
brother and James and John, who were there too, should 
have started to find him? As they went, some others joined 
them; one day of mercies made them long for more. They 
went cut of the city, on a lonely road to some retired spot, so 
out of the way as to be called “a desert place,” and there 
they found him. He had risen long before day, and silently 
in the darkness went out to this lonely place. Why? 

Jesus Prayed,—He went to be alone with God his Father, 
fe thank him for rest, for strength and power already given, 





23 every’ in dap VARA SORTS 
edad te tate Cll ke Bhos paaphd us well resting in 


the silent room in Peter’s house, before the stir of daily life 
began? Jesus knew the best way, the best time and place, 
for prayer; if the beloved Son needed to be alone with God, 
how can we live without daily, constant prayer? 

Seeking Christ.—When they found Jesus, Peter said to him, 
“All men seek for thee.” No doubt the people of Capernaum 
wanted him to stay and be one of their townsmen, ready to 
heal their sick and to help in every trouble, Will he so abide 
with us now? Did any ever seek Christ in vain? He too 
came to seek and to save, 

Jesus Preached.—Jesus’ answer to those who sought him 
showed his heart and the purpose of his life on earth, He 
took his disciples with him to other towns and baie tat 
saying, “Let us go...that I may preach there a 
he made them understand that it was to preach, to publish 
the good news: of salvation, that he came, When he was a 
boy, and-his mother found him in the temple, what did he 
say he “must be about”? How the boy gave promise of the 
life of the man! Long before children are twelve years old 
they can be “about the Father's business” in many ways. 
Can you tell how? Jesus went preaching; for he made a 
missionary journey through all Galilee, teaching the Scrip- 
ture and preaching in their synagogues, (Some familiar 
map niay be used, showing the location of towns and villages.) 

A Leper—One day a wretched sick man came kneeling 
before Jesus. No friend spoke for him, no one led him to 
Jesus, He came in distress and alone, for no one would. 
speak to him, or even touch him. He was called a leper, for 
he had the leprosy,—a disease so foul and so dreaded that a 
leper must go away from his home, and live in a cave or 
lonely hut; and if any person came near, he must cry out, 
“Unclean, unclean!” that others might avoid him. In some 
way he must have heard of the cures Jesus had performed. 
Jesus had cast out evil spirits, and had cured many, but this 
was the first leper who came to him. How short was his 
prayer, how quick the answer! Quicker than it can be 
written on the blackboard, eight spoken words of the leper 
were met by five words from Jesus: 





Ivy THOU WILT | I WIL 


THOU CANST MAKE MECLEAN. BE THOU CLEAN. 











Was that all? 

Jesus’ Compassion.—That one precious word, sidings 
shows us Jesus’ heart of tender love and pity. The sight of 
the disfigured face and trembling limbs, the dimmed eyes, 
and the sound of the hoarse voice, were pitiful indeed; for 
leprosy poisons and decays every part of the body. Jesus 
saw deeper than the woes of the sick body; he saw the man’s 
soul, understood more than the few words said. That little 
“if” meant so much,—others despise me, they would not, 
could not help me; but if only you are willing to be merciful, 
you can cure my leprosy. There was no “if” in the short 
answer: “I will;”—not a question as to his case, his need, 
how many dreary years or pains he had endured; only a 
brief command for the disease to leave him. Before the 
words were spoken, while yet a despised leper, Jesus put forth 
his Land and touched him, no doubt the first touch of a 
kindly hand for many a year; and with the thrill of joy at 
the touch, his quickened ear heard the strong words, “ Be 
thou clean.” 

He was Clean.—In a moment—straightway—the leprosy 
was gone; can you imagine the joy in his heart? Do you 
think he would want to give his new life to the One who had 
cured him? Would he go with Jesus and tell others of his 
love and his power, tell from what he had been saved, and 
call to every suffering one to come to Jesus and be healed? 

His Offering.—Moses gave rules and laws for lepers ; real 
leprosy could not be cured; but any one who seemed to be a 
leper must go to the priest, and if he was found to be free from 
leprosy he should bring offerings to be offered for his cleansing. 
If he were able, he should bring lambs and oil, and fine flour; 
but a poor man might bring even one lamb, or a pair of 
turtle doves or two young pigeons. Jesus told the cured 
leper not to tell any man, but to go and show himself to the 
priest. If the priest examined him, and said he was free from 
leprosy, no one would dare to doubt the miracle, Jesus bade 
him take his offerings to the priest; would a whole life of 
obedience be enough to give thanks for his cure? The one 
command which Jesus gave he disobeyed. He began to 
publish it; for he told of his cure everywhere and to every- 
body, and hindered rather than helped the work of Jesus, 

The Leprosy of Souls.—That is what the Bible calls sin; and 
all the stories of leprosy in the Bible teach how dreadful sin 
is, and that only Jesus our Saviour can cleanse fromsin. He 
is ae able now as when the leper kneeled before him. Is his 
compassion now as tender and pitiful? Yes, now and for- 
evermore; for every sin or sorrow brought to him, he is the 
same compassionate Saviour, ready, waiting, willing to forgive 
and save, What does the “snow-prayer” ask? What does 
the “snow-promise” tell about sin? 

Louisville, Ky. 





BY THE REV. os. 3. TRITRAM, DD, LL.D. ry ats 
‘ Canom or DURHAM, 


LEPERs In THE East.—Among the deshinaal tenticin ot : 


the changeless East, few can more impress the stranger from. # 


the West than his first sight of the lepers outside the city 


gates. At Damascus, the city of Naaman; at Samaria, where — 3 


the lepers clustered under the city walls during the terrible — 
siege by Benhadad; at Shechem (or Nablous) not far from the 
scene of the healing of the ten lepers, on the borders of. 
Samaria and Galilee; in Jerusalem itself, just east of the Zion 


gate,—colonies of these poor creatures, loathsome and repulsive, 


still remain, transmitting to their posterity the awful scourge, 
All day long they sit by the roadside, with a wooden bowl in 
front of each, for the reception of alms, raising a loud wail, — 
and imploring help from every passer by, while they dis 
play their sickening sores. Some have lost fingers and t 

ears and nose; others even lips and eyes, their hands eaten ¢ 


to the wrist; some few show as yet but slight traces ibe < 
incurable taint. They will sometimes approach the stranger, 
but they dare not touch him; for though it is well known om _ 


the spot that the disease is abt contagious by slight contact, 
yet the idea of pollution thereby is strongly held both’ by 
Jew and Moslem. I fear that, in time, familiarity with the 
ways of these unfortunates deadens sympathy, for they may 


be looked on as the professional beggars of the East, They : 


sleep in low hovels, into which they crawl, propped against 
the side of the city wall. In Jerusalem, ‘every effort has 


been made to ameliorate their condition, by the provision of 


a léper hospital with ‘medical care; but they refuse to take 


advantage of it, preferring the good income they secure as. ass 


mendicants outside, and knowing well that, though medical 
skill may relieve, it can never cure them, The curse is 


| hereditary, as denounced to Gehazi. But years may pass 


before it shows itself. The children of the leper marry, and — 
too often, going to places where they are not known, marry ~ 


into healthy families. Men have often reached the age of 
fifty before the inherited taint breaks out. But when it does, 


the sufferer is at once an outcast. The lepers outside Samaria _ 
| to-day may be the descendants of Gehazi; and everywhere, so 
far as. we know, they may be taken to be a hereditary caste, 


like the crétins of the Pyrenean villages. 

LEPROSY AND 113 TREATMENT.—There is no reason to 
believe that modern leprosy differs from that of biblical times, 
except that, as in most other diseases, time has somewhat _ 
modified the virulence of its symptoms, The utter hopeless- 
ness of the leper, and the failure of the most advanced modern 
sciencé to grapple with the malady, confirm the teaching of — 
the Bible that leprosy is a type of human sin, and, as such, - 
incurable without. divine intervention. The leper would, — 
indeed, be looked on as bereft of his senses, who asked the 
passer by, even though a physician, to cure him. Great 


ar 


pe 


indeed must have been the faith of those who, recognizing 


in Jesus of Nazareth a mightier than any human physician, 


implored help to heal them of their leprosy. It wasaplain 


recognition of his divinity. “Am I God, to kill and to make 


alive, that this man doth send to me to recover a man of his _ 


leprosy ?” reflects the conviction alike of ancient and modern 


times, that ouly the Power that. holds in its hands the keys 


of life.and death can restore the leper. 
leper with a touch. The touch of the leper was unclean, 


But here, when touched, he is clean at once. And St. Mark, ! i 


Christ healed the 


whose Gospel is emphatically the Gospel of action, mentions ~ 


constantly how our Lord touched his suppliants, save in one 


case, that of those possessed of evil spirits. He never shrank ds 


from contact with human frailty, He never permitted con- 
tact with spiritual evil. ; 
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BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 
RaBsBrnicaAL Views on Lzprosy.—The detailed and cir- 


& 


cumstantial description of the various cases of leprosy, and 


the treatment of those stricken therewith, which is found in 
Leviticus 13 and 14, and which requires more than an ordi- 


nary study to grasp and apply, has been considered by ~ 


r 


R. Sam. b. Meir as a matter “not to be treated according to ~ 


the laws and customs of people and ages, but solely in accord~ 
ance with the teachings of our sages and the traditions of the 
ancients delivered unto them.” A full exposition is con- 
tained in the Talmudic treatise Nega‘im (plagues), in Berakhoth, 
Nidda, ‘Arakhin, etc., and the end of all and each of these 
explanations and deductions is that a contamination by 
leprosy affects not merely the body, but also the mind. R, 
Yochanan would not go within four yards of the leper. 
R. Shimon b. Laqish not even within one hundred yards 
when the wind blew towards him from where the leper was. 
R. Immi and R. Assi would not even approach the entrance 
to the abode of the lepers; and when R. Shimon b. Lagish 
saw one of them, he would throw stones at him, and cry out, 


“Go back to thy place, and carry not thy unclean breath — ; 
R. Eliezer b, R. Shimon hid himself at the sight | 


abroad!” 
of a leper; for he was taught that a leper is a person who 


7 


we 


52 


slandered, and still slanders his fellowmen, and therefore “h@ 





de 


the literal sense in which it is given, nor in conformity with — 





Tok war (Lev. 165 i, ai dapeclo Seah. ol 
other unclean ones, “and cry, Unclean, unclean” (Ibid. 45), 
thus accusing himself of the sin committed (Midrash Vayigra 
Rabba, ch. 16). In Tr. Qiddushin, 49 b, we read: “Of the 
ten gab (measure) of leprosy with which the world is inflated, 
thine are absorbed by the swine, and one is the portion of the 
rest of the world. “Therefore,” adds the author of the book 
Witsachon, “there is no more disgusting food than pork.” R. 
Bechai, in his commentary on Leviticus 11:7, says: “I have 
read in several medical works that a baby fed with the milk 
of swine becomes a leper.” It is for this reason that the 
Rabbins are reluctant to call that animal by its name. They 
substitute the term dabar acher, “another thing,” and say in 
| Berakhoth, 48 b,“ Attach to ‘another thing’ the tip of a 
branch of a palm-tree, and yet it will do what it is used to 
do;” namely, wallow in dirt. And this accounts for the 


Rabbins calling also leprosy “another thing” in Tr. Gittin, 
70 a. “A leper is like a dead man,” say the Rabbins in 
_ Nedarim, 64; and “He who sins with his mouth, will be 
Stricken in all the members of his body with leprosy,” is 
stated in Midrash Qoheleth (Eccles. 5 : 6.) 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How can spiritual life be maintained upon earth? (v. 35.) 
Did Jesus pray because he needed the help obtained thereby, 
‘or merely because he enjoyed communion with the Father? 
_ Give his one recorded prayer offered probably during his 
Perean ministry (Luke 10 : 17, 21,22). Give his one recorded 
é offered within a few days of his death (John 12: 27, 
28). Give an analysis of the prayer offered in Jerusalem the 
night of the betrayal (John 17 : 1-26). What is the chief 
characteristic of his prayer in Gethsemane? What were 
his last words to the Father? (Matt. 27: 46; Luke 23: 46.) 
Name other occasions of prayer (Luke 6:12, 13; John 6: 
15, etc.). What atiributes of Jesus are recognized by a study 
_ of this subject? How much time, to themselves, do men of 
most earnest prayer have? (vs. 36,37.) Give other texts 
showing the busy life which Jesus led. Why is it impossible 
_ for a devout Christian to lead an easy life? (Mark 6 : 34.) 
What limit can such a Christian find to his field of labor? 
(v. 88; 16:15.) What is the meaning of the last clause of 
the thirty-eighth verse? (see Rev. Ver.) What Scripture 
warrant is found for medical missions? (v. 39.) Why did 
Jesus perform miractes? 
» How can the human race, with death working in all its 
igbatihees, find any ray of hope? (v. 40.) What is revealed 
in the petition of this leper that was lacking in that of the 
father of the lunatic son? (Mark 9: 22, 23.) What does 
‘verse 40 teach concerning the sinner’s approach to Christ? 
‘How does Jesus regard the sinner? (v. 41.) Does Jesus love 
_ the impenitent or only the regenerate man? (Luke 19: 41; 
Rom. 5:8.) Can his compassion for sinners save them? 
(Matt. 23 : 37, 38; Mark 16:16.) Why did Jesus touch the 
leper? Did he heal him by the touch, or by his word ? (v. 42.) 
How did Jesus regard the writings of Moses? (vs. 43, 44.) 
‘What did the law of Moses require for the cleansing of a 
leper? (Lev. 14: 1-20.) Why did Jesus command this leper 
to keep silence regarding the miracle? (v. 45.) What is there 
‘mysterious about the conduct of this leper? (John 14 : 15, 23.) 


Philadelphia. 
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THE GREAT PHYSICIAN, 


THE LEPER 


BESOUGHT. | | 


JESUS 
PITIED. 
TOUCHED. 
ANSWERED. 


KNELT. 
ASKED. 


While they are yet speaking, I will hear.” 








LEPER cumcasr | HEALER ace 


O LORD, HEAL ME. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ The great Physician now is near,” 

“ Where are the nine?” 

“Tn duties, and in suffering too.” 

“ And didst thou, Jesus, condescend,” 
“Only trust him.” 

“T am coming, Lord.” 

“ All glory to Jesus be given.” 

“Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 
“ Oh, bliss of the purified, bliss of the free.” 





The ways and the works of Jesus stand out in this lesson 
as an inspiration and as an example. We are shown his 
methods of preparing himself for his work, and of his doing 
his work when he had prepared himself for it. And in see- 
ing what Jesus deemed to be his duty and privilege, we can 
see what are our duties and privileges in his name and service. 

Jesus felt that he must find time for personal communion 
with God in prayer, and he was readier to take this time 
from his sleep than from his work. Here is a lesson for 
every Christian worker. “The harder our work,” says Dr. 
McLaren, “the more we need solitude and prayer, without 
which work becomes mechanical and insincere.” It is folly 
for any man to say that he can get just as much help from 
prayer in the crowd as in the closet. If, indeed, prayer were 
nothing more than asking God’s help for one’s momentary 
need, a man might gain its best results on the jump. But, as 
Bishop Warren reminds us, “Asking is a small part of 
prayer. Strengthening, enlarging of one’s views, conformity 
to, and working with, God’s plans, is a large part.” And, as 
Dr. McLaren says, “ The true deepening of the spiritual life 
is better sought in the desert place than in ‘conventions.’” 

From work to prayer, and from prayer to work. That was 
the way with Jesus, That is the way for every one of us. 


“Work and prayer will be the sweeter; 
Pray, and work will be completer.” 


He who never stops to pray will not hold out long in good 
work. He who would always pray, and never work, knows 
neither work nor prayer as he might know them both. 

Jesus finds work to do where he is, and Jesus leaves a scene 
of busy work when he sees that he ought to go elsewhere. It 
is a great thing to attend to one’s work just at hand, when 
duty and privilege combine to make thatthe proper fieid for 
one’s labor; and it is also a great thing to turn one’s back on 
work that seems important, when duty and privilege com- 
bine in making another place the proper field of one’s labors. 
Jesus knew where he and his disciples ought to be while he 
was with them here on earth, and he knows just where every 
disciple of his ought to be at work to-day. He is as ready 
now as then to give counsel accordingly. 

No earthly disorder was deemed so hopeless or so defiling 
as leprosy. Yet the leper could have hope from Jesus, and 
Jesus had no reluctance to lay his hand upon the leper. 
None whom we meet, as we go in the name of Jesus, are to 
be deemed by us a hopeless class of sinners; nor need we fear 
pollution by any contact with the defiled, while we go, as the 
representatives of Jesus, to help them in his name. 

A work of God in our behalf may be for our personal 
benefit alone, as, again, it may be for the advantage of others. 
It is for our Lord to show us when we are to testify by our 
words of his goodness to us, and when our testimony to his 
goodness is to be shown in our purer personal lives, We 
may even harm God’s cause by telling of what God has done 
for us, especially if his dealings with us have been in a line 
of that measure of our cleansing whith we could comprehend 
as others could not. In the case of this miracle, as Dr. Mc- 
Laren says, “ the charge to be silent, and-to go to the priest, 
was for the man’s sake, as well as for the sake of Christ’s 
work. It was better for the healed leper to hold his tongue 
than to talk.’ Many of us have seen such a case as this. 
A quaint old city missionary said of one of the objects of his 
care, whom he had cautioned not to speak in prayer-meeting : 
“ He had just religion enough for himself, but none to brag 
of before others.” As Dr. Godet reminds us: “When God 
has blessed us with some special favor, let us be less in haste 
to tell it to men, than to speak of it to God himself.” 

And so this lesson opens and closes with a suggestion of 
the need of our intimate personal communion with God, if 
we would do most for God, and if we would use aright that 
which we receive from God. We need to be alone with God 
in order to prepare for work from him. We need to share 
only with God the results of our richest experiences at his 
hand, Yet, in conjunction with these communings with God, 
there is work for us to do hopefully in behalf of the lowest 
and the most needy of our fellows. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is time gained, rather than time lost, which is given to 
prayer before beginning a day’s work. If one must start his 
work a little before daylight, he would do well to start pray- 
ing a good while before daylight. 

If you want to find Jesus, go and look for him. If others 
are in need of Jesus, you may do most for them by turning 
to Jesus with a plea in their behalf. 

It is a sufficient reason for your asking help from Jesus, to 
say that there is need of his help. The fact of a need is the 
reason for his help. 

The mission of Jesus includes those in other towns than 
ours, Charity doesn’t stop at home. 

He who has the spirit of Jesus will show compassion with 
the needy. And where love is, there is tenderness. 

Neither speech nor silence concerning the Lord’s dealings 
with us personally is in itself always the proper thing on our 
part. The one or the other may be our duty in the particu- 











lar case. hike ond Lord to decide which our day for 
the time, and we ought to do as he directs. 

The cause of Jesus is sometimes hindered by the indiscreet 
words of those who meant to do him honor. We have cause 
to pray for grace to keep our mouths shut when they ought 
to be shut, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as sre, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the.Editor.] ° 





ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN LOWER 
EGYPT* 


The latest two volumes issued by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund place before the subscribers to that Fund the 
results obtained by its entire staff of workers in the field 
investigating at as many as half a dozen different points 
along the eastern borders of the Delta. As might be 
expected from the successes of earlier efforts, the con- 
quests from the soil, archxological, historical, biblical, 
presented in these new quartos are brilliant and interest- 
ing, as well as of highest value. 

The Fifth Memoir (issued in advance of the Fourth) 
treats of the explorations carried on by Dr. Edouard 
Naville. 

He had long been acquainted with two large fragments 
brought from the Delta and deposited near the door of 
the Boolfiq Museum, whose inscriptions pertained to the 
Nome of Arabia; and, one day, towards the close of 
December, 1884, while exploring the sides of that canal 
which branches off in the vicinity of Zagazig toward the 
east, at a distance of about four miles, he came upon a 
village called Saft el-Hénneh, on one of whose slopes he 
found a quagmire half concealing a block of black 
granite. This he instantly recognized as a third frag- 
ment of the monument that had been the source of the 
two at Booliq. Inasmuch as the Nome of Arabia was 
known from the Septuagint and Greek historians to be 
equivalent to the Land of Goshen, and as nothing was 
more greatly desired than lighf upon the locality of both, 
—especially monumental light,—he eagerly set to work 
to recover every bit of the original object, in the hope of 
further revelations. 

As the event turned out, M. Naville was not disap- 
pointed in this hope and quest. Between the pool on 
the declivity and the neighboring canal, he regained 
several pieces, together amounting to about half of the 
ancient monument, which proved to be an unusually 
large monolithic shrine, whose four faces were covered 
with inscriptions, as well as the inside and the ceiling. 
It had stood in a temple whose walls were from fifteen to 
eighteen feet thick, while the temple was the sanctuary 
of a city whose wall was no less than thirty-six feet wide, 
—one or both of which were adorned with colossal statues 
of Rameses II., of the nineteenth dynasty, and of the two 
Nectanebos, I. and II., of the thirtieth, the last of the 
Pharaohs, and also with a tablet of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus dated after the twenty-second year of his reign, 

Although the gaps were as great as the portions of 
text thus collected, enough was saved to show that the 
shrine was devoted to the praise of the local god Sopt, 
who is styled the “ Lord,” “ Spirit,” “‘ Hawk,” or “ Horus 
of the East,” the deity of warlike frame and successful 
martial combats. His province extended from the Nile 
to the Red Sea, and particularly covered the eastern Delta 
as far as the frontier of Syria. Thus the present name of 
the place Saft is recognized to be a survival of, Sopt, the 
name of its olden mythological hero. 

Also enough was saved to show that the temple was 
dedicated to this victorious destroying deity. And, 
what is of utmost importance, enough was saved to show 
that the city, enclosed by its mighty wall, bore thename 
of “ Kes,” or “Qes.” And when not spoken of by its 
proper name of Qes, the place is alluded to under the 


* The Shrine of Saft el-Henneh and the Land of Goshen (1885). By 
Edouard Naville, Fifth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Tanis. Part II. Nebesheh (Am) and Defenneh (Tahpanhes). 3 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. With chapters by A. S. ee and F, 
Griffith. Fourth M —— of sb age piwes 7 beng Fund. 
by order 
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* ‘upon the town was anciently the Land of Goshen. 








terms of “Pa Sopt,” the “ House of Sopt,” the “ Abode,” 
or the “ House of the Sycamore.” 

Thus was the problem of so many ages, Where was 
Goshen? at a single well-directed stroke, happily solved ; 
for Qes is Goshen. Nearly two hundred years ago, a 
German scholar, Herman von der Hardt, perceived that 
the Greek name “ Phacusa” was composed of the prefix 
Egyptian article or pronoun “ pa” and the word “qusa;” 
and, furthermore, that “qusa” was the first syllable and 
substance of the biblical word “Goshen.” This erudite 
and sharp-sighted man was entirely right. An inscrip- 
tion at Denderah, addressing a king, reads, “‘ He brings 
the Qesem of the East,” Qesem being here written with 
the determinative of a “land,”—the Land of Qesem, 
Qes, or Goshen, Another inscription at Edfoo reads 
* Kesem” with the determinative of a “ city,” adding that 
it contains the statue of “the god first-born,” which, as 
above seen, was one of the titles of the deity Sopt. 
Accordingly, the conclusion is as clear as it is short,— 
this town within the heavy walls of brick anciently was 
the city of Goshen, and the country around dependent 


Relatively, in the domain of classical geography, the 
determination of the true site of Phacusa is of no less 
importance. Here, at Kes, the canal which ended at 
Patoumos (Pithom), on the Red Sea, branched off, as 
Strabo says, from the river Nile. Naturally, hitherto 
Phacusa had been assigned to a site farther to the north- 
east, now callod Faqoos, where no canal could possibly 
depart from the Pelusiac arm of the Nile toward the Red 
Sea, Faqoos is now perceived to be, rather, the Egyptian 
city Pges. 

And that sycamore of the god Sopt, in his temple at 
Qes? A most singular instance of survival from Egyp- 
tian over into Christian mythology occurs in this con- 
nection. In one of the early centuries of our era, a lady 
pilgrim from Gaul journeyed from Herodpolis, or Pithom, 
westward through the Wady Toomflat, to the land of 
Goshen, sixteen Roman miles distant, and, in so doing, 
passed through Ramses, only four miles short of the 
capital of Arabia. Here she beheld a great mass of 
ruins, and among them a large stone, on which were 
sculptured two colossal figures, then interpreted to repre- 
sent Moses and Aaron. Besides, she saw here a sycamore 
tree, which the Bishop of Arabia, who came.to meet. her, 
solemnly declared had been planted by the patriarchs, 
and now bore the title of the “Tree of Truth”! 

M. Naville holds that the land of Rameses covered a 
larger area than the Lag of Goshen, spreading over even 
the whole of that part of the Delta which lies to she 
eastward of the Tanitic branch of the Nile; and as for 
the city Raamses, or Rameses, he is inclined to place it 
at Saft el-Henneh, also, but concedes that this identifi- 
‘cation cannot be regarded as an established fact. 

The Fourth Memoir of the Fund, “Tanis II.,” just 
issued, is comparatively a monster, being equal in bulk 
to any three of its illustrious forerunners, It has so 
many more pages, is embellished by so large a number 
of plates (sixty-three), and is so rich in contents, that 
the subscribers to the Fund may well question if they 
are not receiving rather than contributing, and if they 
ought not to double their remittances, in order to keep 
on the right side of the ledger account. 

It first translates the sixty-five inscriptions reproduced 
on the first eleven plates of Tanis I., and then proceeds 
to translate about one hundred and ten others, first ex- 
hibited on as many more plates in this memoir. These 
renderings abound in historical references and incidental 
allusions to matters of cultus, custom, and geography, 
that are of great utility. Doubtless, to the general reader 
they will appear not unlike a maze of fragments; but to 
a student of such broken ware, who knows what is 
wanted, and perceives at a glance what is new, these 
worthless scraps are very precious. A small treatise 
would be required to point out such records and explain 
their multiple bearings, but a bare allusion may be 
made to the completion of the Stela of Tarhakah; the 
mention of Rameses II. as “reigning in Heliopolis;” 
commemorations of his conquest of the land of the Kheta 
(Hittites), Sati (Asiatics), the land of the Shasoo (Bedawy 
Arabs), the Tehennu (Libyans), and Kash (Ethiopia); 
the dutiful titles he carved upon the throne of his mother 
Tua, doubtless of Mesopotamian descent, whose statue 
he had adapted from that of a queen belonging to an 
earlier dynasty : 

“The royal mother, the mistress, 
The chief wife of the king, loving him, 
The divine wife, the royal mother, 
The hereditary princess, the great favorite, 
The very gracious,” ete. ; 
mementos of the daughters of the king, Bint-antha 
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| royal wives; hls Gc a! os Rice 
in the last Shepherd dynasty, Set-aa-pehti, from whose 
reign he was wont to reckon years and. date events; 
and renderings of the scanty titles upon the famous 
Hyksos sphinxes. 

However, the mystery of Tanis-Sin is not wholly 
penetrated even yet. Generally, the Egyptians fol- 
lowed the custom of placing a dedication upon a monu- 
ment, or a tribute of homage to some special or tutelary 
deity, in connection with a particular geographical name, 
that of the town or the nome or the land; but here, for 
once, they failed to follow their own rule, That San 
was the biblical Zoan there can be no doubt; and Mr. 
F. Li. Griffith, the translator of the inscriptions, thinks 
it was also the Egyptian city Pa Rameses mer Amen, 
celebrated in the papyri,—thus assenting to the identi- 
fication of Dr. Heinrich Brugsch Bey. He does not 
undertake to decide whether or not this Egyptian Pa 
Ramses was identical with the biblical Raamses or 
Rameses, but merely says: “If the Land of Rameses, 
which was ‘the best of the land,’ means the district of 
the city of Rameses, then the latter must be sought for 
near Goshen. If, however, the district is not connected 
with the city, then Tanis-Pa Ramessu mer Amen-Pa 
Rames is probably Raamses.” 

Next, the Fourth Memoir treats of the excavations at 
Tell Nebesheh, which revealed the fact that the site was 
the capital of the Nineteenth Nome of Lower Egypt, 
the city Am in very ancient times, having been founded 
in the twelfth dynasty, or even earlier,—a fact of prime 
importance in determining the geography of the Delta. 
Its temples, tombs, statues, and articles of precious 
metals, and in precious.stones, utensils of common stone, 
together with sphinxes, altars, etc., lead Mr. Petrie 
to conclude that the place was a flourishing one during 
the Hyksos dominion, yet under the immediate direction 
of a series of native viziers. 

Finally, this memoir describes Tell Defenneh, and 
tells the story of the biblical Tahpanhes, And the story 
is one of unmingled pathos. _We knew from the Bible 
how the power of Pharaoh-Necho waned before the rising 
might of Nebuchadnezzar; and how as the latter re- 
peatedly appeared before Jerusalem to dethrone one and 
enthrone another, and to carry away not only the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, but the people captive 
to his distant home, the remnant of Judah fled away in 
the opposite direction to Egypt, against the warning 
of the prophet Jeremiah, whom the fugitives forced to 
go with them, taking the daughters of King Zedekiah 
also along. But we did not know where they were har- 
bored in Egypt, or what sort of a place it was in which 
they abode. As Daphne was a military post, at which 
the Egyptians compelled the foreign troops in their 
service to reside, allowing them no entrance into their 
sacred land; so Tahpanhes was the threshold at which 
they arrested the runaway colony of Hebrews. Now, its 
mound of ruins being unearthed, and the chambers of 
the fortified palace of the Jew’s Daughters being cleared 
out, we know just where the exiles were hospitably 
received, even if allowed to penetrate no farther, just 
where the royal daughters lodged, just where the prophet 
of the Lord poured forta his soul in prophecy, rebukes, 
and lamentations, Even more marvelousty still, we 
know just where, at length, the insatiable Nebuchad- 
nezzar, hunting down those who vainly endeavored to 
escape out of his hand, pitched his tent on that exterior 
platform of brick-work alluded to by their unpopular, 
unheeded prophet in his inspired predictions, 

At this point, where Hebrews came in contact with 
Greeks during a score of years of constant intercourse, 
Mr. Petrie sees the best possible opportunity for the 
acquirement, on the part of the Hebrews, of Greek words, 
and for the permeation of Greek ideas among the upper 
classes of the Jewish nation. Furthermore, he suggests 
with much force: “The bearing of this on the employ- 
ment of Greek names for musical instruments, and other 
objects, among the Hebrews, at and after the removal to 
Babylon, is too obvious to need mention in detail. A 
fresh and unexpected light is thus thrown upon a ques- 
tion which has been an important element of biblical 
criticism.” 

It is indeed obvious that the Egypt Exploration Fund 
is doing an admirable service for the rescue alike of the 
historical and geographical records of Egypt, and of its 
archeological treasures, as well as for the clearing up of 
its biblical connections. 





“ An old Spanish moralist ” would be a better descrip- 
tion of the Prince Don Juan Manuel than “the Spanish 
Boceaccio,” the name given him on the title-page of the 
first English version of his tales. Don Juan Manuel 
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between them is that both were early Continental story» 













tellers. Boccaccio’s stories are rather long, Manuel’s 
very short; Boccaccio’s were written merely for amuse- 
ment, Manuel’s for high moral instruction; Boccaccio’s 
profess to be told by ladies and gentlemen temporarily 
exiled from home by a plague, Manuel’s are narrated by 
a trusted counsellor to his lord; Boccaccio’s are often 
indecent, Manuel’s remarkably free from the coarseness 
that marked so much of the world’s literature prior to 
the present century. Manuel’s Conde Lucanor is highly 
praised by Ticknor, in his History of Spanish Literatur 
but is little known by English readers, for whom it 
translated twenty years ago by Dr. James. York, under 
the title of Count Lucanor; or, The Fifty Pleasant 
Stories of Patronio. This-version has now been reissued 
in ‘America. ‘The translator's English is somewhat 
slovenly, but it nicely retains the old-fashioned flavor 
proper in renditions of this sort, It is a refreshing 
pleasure to turn far back to the beginning of the renais- 
sance of European letters, and to find this quaint and 
sensible old prince telling his readers, in neat allegorical 
or illustrative stories, to make the most of time; toavoid 
treachery, and to trust in friendship ; to seek honor before 
pleasure; to value integrity above wealth or station; to 
get good husbands and wives, though poor in worldly 
goods; to be given to helpfulness; to curb the angry 
tongue; and to be worthy of the Christian name, Every 
one of these stories is at least readable, and some are inter 
esting versions of folk-tales that have come down the ages, 
Not the least attractive part of the book is the couplets — 
closing the various stories, such as these, ruggedly bus : 
forcibly rendered by Dr. York: : 


“Defend thee like a man in proper season, 
But be not frighten’d when there is not reason.” 


“ Never can man find out a friend so good 

As God, who sought to save him by his blood.” 
“If your anger hastily you vent, 

*Twill be your fute at leisure to repent.” 
“Who doth not trust in God repose, 

Evil his life, and sad its close.” 
“Though others injure thee, or spite, 

Yet cease not thou to do aright.” 
The stories, of course, are not all on the ethical level of 
Bunyan’s or Jeremy Taylor's. Don Juan deems “hen- 
pecking,” or the submitting to it, a fault to be castigated, 
and exclaims: 

“Who would not for life be a henpeck’d fool, 

Must show, from the first, that he means to rule;” 
and sometimes shrewd prudence, rather than self-renun- 
ciation, seems the burden of his counsel. But his 
morality is on the whole religious rather than selfish, 
and vastly better than that of his immediate Italian 
follower; and the book is an interesting item in the 
history of the development of modern fiction. It is ad- 
companied by scratchy but characteristic and effective © 
illustrations by 8. L. Wood. (74 X 5% inches, cloth, 
pp. xvi, 246, New York: Whiteand Allen. Price, $2.00,) 


A determined and long-continued effort has been made, 
for ten years past, to induce the preparatory schools to 
give more time and care to the reading and study of some 
few standard books in English and American literature, 
To this end the leading Eastern colleges have been tend- 
ing to unite upon a specified list of such books, required 
for the entrance examinations in English. More and 
more colleges have adopted the excellent scheme; the 
schools are accepting it with increasing readiness ; some 
evils or infelicities in its working have lately been 
removed or minimized by conferences between repre- 
sentative teachers and professors; and literature is no 
longer crowded to the wall, in the schools, by the lan- 
guages and mathematics, Leading publishers are issuing 
text-books and standard selections in inexpensive forms; 
and every year brings us nearer the long-desired sys- 
tematic and uninterrupted study of our great mother- 
tongue, from the primary school to the last year of the 
university. A recent meritorious help in this line is 
Mrs. Sara E. H. Lockwood’s Lessons in English, adapted 
to the study of American classics, which contains a brief 
history of the language, a concise rhetoric, and topical 
‘studies of Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Bryant. The volume has some 
defects; but its contents have been well tested and ap- 
proved, prior to publication, in the author’s school (the 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven), and cannot but 
prove serviceable elsewhere.—Another excellent helper 
in the same line is an unusually handsome little book 
giving an Introduction to the Study of English Literature, 
in six lectures, by Professor George C. 8. Southworth, 
of Kenyon College. The volume is clear, concise, and 
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by teachers, but it might answer as a text- 
book, if accompanied by copious and dis- 
| ereetly chosen readings from the principal 
authors mentioned. (Lessons i in English. 
746} ihches, cloth, pp. xix, 403. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.—Introduction to the Study of 
English Literature, 75 inches, cloth, 
pp. 194. Boston: Leach, Shewell, and 
Sanborn.) 


Professor William Mathews, formerly of 
Chicago and now of Boston, while showing 
no high originality of thought or of utter- 
ance, is a diligent compiler and pleasant 
writer concerning literature and authors. 
His Words: Their Use and Abuse, Oratory 
and Orators, The Great Conversers, etc., 
have done good service in making intelli- 
gent thought more common; while his 
Getting On in the World has pleased 
readers accustomed to profit by such 
writers as Samuel Smiles. Witand Humor: 
Their Use and Abuse, Professor Mathews’s 
last book, does not differ, in essentials, 
from its predecessors. Bookmekers like 
Mathews, Smiles, and Jacox turn out a 
very uniform product, neither rising above 
nor falling below a certain level. Would 
‘that all greater and abler writers were as 
conscientious and helpful! In the present 
papers the author talks pleasantly and in- 
structively about the uses and abuses of wit 
and humor; puns, parodies, and epigrams; 


“clerical wit,” “the melancholy of wit,” | 


‘and similar topics. The clerical chapter is 
chiefly devoted to the more famous literary 
clergymen of past centuries,—for it must 
be remembered that, in one sense, Rabe- 
lais and Swift were “divines.” Professor 
Mathews tells enough stories of ministers 
to prove that they do not deserve to be 
classed with “Men who Lack the Sense 
of Humor,”—the subject of the last chap- 
“ter. Altogether, while one would prefer 
additions here and excisions there, the 
author has treated his general subject 
with attractiveness, and with a commend- 
able freedom from decayed wit or over- 
fresh irreverence. (7454 inches, cloth, 
pp. vii, 397. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circula- 
tion be omitted, At this season of the year, 
when 30 many subscriptions expire, it is impos- 

to state accurately, at the time of going to 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for abuse of 
alcohol. It relieves the depression therefrom. 
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A Model Sunday-School Book. 


QO is now nearly eight years since the Rev. Dr. C. 8S. Robinson, 

hoses sal author of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” “Spiritual Songs,” etc., 

“}. and as Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott says, “of all our hymn and 

tune book makers the most successful,” put forth his “‘ Spiritual 

to Songs for the Sunday-School.” In this time he has been 

e x gathering together new material, noting the most successful 

LOG ze, pieces of that book, adding such hymns and tunes as are sung 

in the aac service and should be but are not included in Sunday-school books,— 
and the result of all this labor is shown in 


“LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL” 


issued by The Century Co. in December. Among its 312 tunes and 356 hymns 
there are arrangements of music by Beethoven, Raff, Mozart and other great 
masters, not before used in Sunday-school books,—and here indeed is everything 
that a school could want. The book is printed from handsome type on good 
paper and is richly and strongly bound in full cloth. It costs only 35 cents in 
quantities, and a single specimen copy will be sent to any address, postage paid, 
on receipt of the quantity price. 

We publish also Prof. Waldo 8. Pratt’s ‘Songs of Worship” issued a year ago, 
which is giving the highest satisfaction wherever used. A sample copy for 35 
cents. It will pay to examine both these books. Send in stamps if preferred. 


Leading Books for Churches and Prayer Meetings 


published by us include “‘Laudes Domini,” in its complete and ab: éditions, now be 

adopted in prominent churches ail over the — ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” the 

great prayer-meeting success, costing from 10 to 50 cents, etc., etc. Send for catalogue. For 

Sots of the Tes Sor IONE ad MIOh Te east oe ee ae oe 
C) ms for an contains num! 

bonint for the Sunday-School” adapted to each lesson. at 


The Century Co. 33 East 17th St. New-York. : 


YALE LECTURES ON THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 834534 inches, cloth, 
415 pages. Price $1.50. 


Every pastor, Superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 
work, Price, handsomely bound in cloth, $1.50. 


From the Rev. Dr. E. P. Goopwrmn, of Chicago. 

“T have not yet been able to read the book through, 
but I have dipped into it here and there where mat- 
ters were discussed in which I have a very — 
interest. I have greatly enjoyed these 
I feel that you have done a royal work in this’ rie bonny 
} mode’ ye 4 er oe ne b inging into the fore- 
Sieane & Waet, toes mink, tho gpently neglected 

ork to be done among the childr a ” 








From PRESIDENT Srroneé, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 


“They bee ape go the most thorough and com: ne 
hensive stu red. of the Sunday-school question that 
yet savers ew cannot fail to be ay. A useful “J 

Tam A rateful that 

eee een men of our theological Rt naries have 

now the means of getting at sound instruction on the 
problems with which they will all have to deal.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Pock 


Of the International teres Lessons, with both the Common and the~Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A vod book (244 inches, 160 pages) containing all the nay 
of the year. It is printed on thin, toug pa r, and neatl bound in cloth, with side stam 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an in ick. Just the thing for those who wish to the 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSICAL CIFTS. 


A valuable gift of permanent value fs a music book 
filled with choice vocal and instrumental music, as :— 
Piano Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 

Classical Pianist, Song Classics. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 
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New Book for Male Voices. 


THE MALE CHORUS, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
IRA D. SANKEY and GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
Bound in boards, $30 per 100 copies. 





Six elegant books of exceptional high musical char- 
acter, with lar, peiheces ections of the best songs and 
pieces, boards; $2.00, cloth, gilt. 


Of quite equal beauty are the new 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 327 first-class 
songs, by 30 first-class com posers. 
POPULAB PIANO COLLECTION. 2 fine 
pieces, by Wilson, Lange, Gilder, and others, 


POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION. 
Fine modern Waltzes, Cotillons, etc. 
Price of each, $1.00, boards; $2.00, cloth, gilt. 


reity gift book is Gertrude H. Churchill’s 

Bird any ——_ of Musical Composers, $1.25; 
or, Stray Notes from Famous Musici ide. 25 
cents, by G. i. << 

Ditson & Co. call attention to their BAND and 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, to their 
GUITARS (wonderfully good and cheap), BAN- 
JOS, MANDOLINS, oe Most of these are kept 
at their branch store (J.C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court 
Street, Boston). Please send to that adress for fall 
description and prices. They have also thi In- 
struction Books for ail instruments, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround, Sample copy, Ss ote 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 

















> mew Bye BM school and convention 
MYERs. New ideas, new 





One copy by maiton receipt of price. 
BIGLOW : & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York; 
i Bandolph St., Chicago, 
Png amg acwe Self-Teachin 
M US | Allcan —— music withou 
A wad of of a teacher. Rapid, co: 
Established 12 years. Notes. ca, chords, 
accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 
Te 10¢e, reulars free. 
&. 8S. Rice’ Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago. 
ATHERED JEWELS. The brightest and best 
of all the new Sunday-school music-books. Price, 
35cents. Sample bes pe ange e postpaid, upon receipt 
of 35 cents. Stam) Address oner 
& Co., 1102 Chestnut § St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRIZE ae Teachers charmed with it. Price, 
$6.00 per doz. Sample copy 25¢. by mail. 
Boards. W. W. WHITNEY. Publisher, Toledo, oO, 
Bend 10 cents od a sume copy of the Musical Vis 
itor, containin: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
SHOWERS Is meeting unprecedented fa- 
pa Noy it in your Sunda oe: 
BLESSING ray : 





0p a 100 by express. 


‘00D, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


1,076. 3 

The Rural New-Yorker’s seedling potato, 
No, 2, will be sent to all yearly subscribers 
without charge. It yielded in the late cele- 
brated “Potato Contest” at the rate of 
1,076 bushels to the acre, the report being 
sworn to by six well-known judges. This 
seedling is thought to be the nearest approach 
to a perfect potato yet produced. The price 
of the Rural New-Yorker is $2.00 a@ year. 
It will be sent on a trial trip of 10 weeks for 
25 cents in order to show progressive far- 
mers, who do not now read it, that it is the 
best farm'weekly in the world, ‘‘It has done 
more to promote the interests of agriculture 
in its experiment grounds than all the ew- 
periment stations put together.” So say the 
editors of the N. Y. Times, Tribune, Worid, 
Farm Journal, Inter-Ocean, etc.; so say alt 
who tt and know. Itis pure, spark- 
ling and original. Its illustrations are 
from nature, It commands the best writers 
in the world, Subscribe at once. Address 
the Rural New-Yorker, 34 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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ete form. Send for 
Rev. Geo, F. Pentecost, DD. even ndat ce 


on panne Just out, 
Also, Matruzew, MARK, 
a Fagan and Acts. 


Commentaries are 
Rev, Lyman Abbott, D.D. sccananae Address, 


is wataie =. ALS.BARNES & CO. 


lll & 118 Wa.uam 82, 
PUBLISHERS. 


These Copyin 
give perfect sat: 
every one. They are more 
extensively sold than an 
other. No press requi 
Any — of A hes th Py ink 
may be 

for note ‘see, or $1. 0 ‘ar 
er mba Books are sent 


Alvah f Bushnell, 


be § L FOURTH 
LADELPHIA.” 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By H.S. Pomeroy, M ntroduction 6 ae the Rev. J.T. 
DugyEa D.D., of dean” It decries “THE Ame 
Journal *Po the earnest Man 


sin.” ae FP 
woman Pits cat s k is as a voice from 
ih, 190 Bens Price, $1.00. 


heaven.” on ve Apes 
dix showin cawe oor the states regarding certain 
of crime. 2nd for circular. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
Or how to F pnb bag a good dinner for four pe 

og bt , nook ganseine me ee of or Tor di pen 
also recipes for 150 wa: eton eggs. pages, pe 
cover, 25 cents. Sold by all booksellers, or tonited, 
on receipt of price, by 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 
57 treet, New York. 
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ew Concordance 
Index’d Atlas and 
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ces, The Oni; 
ers’ Bilje 
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Edition. Four edi- 
Gere 
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svarious bine 
“A Perfect 





THE ILLUSTRATOR] 


Best Binge ee A on 8. 8. lessons. Editor, 
A. C. Morrow, “* most practical and titustrative relb 
ious writer of the pac. " 6cts.a nig Fan ts. @ year, 
fie ILLUSTRATOR, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Se a No. BABYLAND 50c a year. 


A day-time and bed-time book for baby and baby’s 
mamma, Large type, large pictures, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


EASTER PROGRAMS, Children’s Day and 


Anniversa: pane 
28 pages of excellent Carols, 


Anthems, and Res 
sive Readings, sent on receipt of ten_cen 


pod 
Calla & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Phila., Pa. : 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
riodical in the world, *‘* Th 


400 000; ae Lemon Hiome Jeu 
ract usek 
ie ea xT oUitindelshia: Pa 


ple BR copien sres. CURTIS PUB.CO. 
SAzLes FREE!! 


ANY BOOK! 
Send 2 stam pos 

The ADJUSTABLE Bol “OOVE for school and 

i books. -Neat, cheap, self-sealing. A 

WAN EVEREN. 116 Nassau St., N. 


le 
— send Se ww ot ae 
ona we e will REWARD CABDS 


a ferent ones, 
<. 2. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. ¥. 


All Books at Wholesale % > gnners or ene 


Book Buyers’ Bureau, 
Faroese = {ree. Agents wanted to solicit mem- 
bers. Se 2cent stamp for catalogue and informa 
tion to R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bre & LAND. Rev. Jamzs B. CONVERSE, 
$1.00, post-paid. Morrisrcwn, TENN. 


at 














Thelargest circulation of any 




















Roiey 
Price, $4.60 


SONGS OF REJOICING 


beautiful, simple, ae 
Cincinnati, O 





END FOR A FREE 
It aeons New Music. 
entsof NEW A 


SON 
La Fayette, Ind. 


oor of The Echo, 
‘ing, =< coe 


Good Read 
NTMEM andsun 
ECHO MUSI Gon 





r > doaee, not pre} id ‘Gamib 3 
per dosens Bros. 1 135 Race Boo 
DO you want  eereioe | music? You do? Then 

Glad Hallel Treg ag bool Triumph 
are the books to buy, eee of each, 35 































































- will get valuable info’ 








een Sciaaa Oran oo PEORER 
EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


trated Calendar. peeve z TOURIER. sar 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


For 
Vv. DR. ‘Da, WORDEN 
THE & im 

















1824 Chestnut 
EMALE ae 
esternak tiryerenanseminary Onto.” 
Healthy and beautiful location; heated b: 


+ electric lights. Second half-year 5es- 
sion of he. sith year “opens Fel Feb. 6 a2 we 
Spply ti e wee 

a iss LEILA 8. mC SE, Principal. 


“STAMMERING” 


- ¥rom Horatio C. Wood, M » Professor of 
of the Nervous agehens, Untwersit 





of Pa.: 

bt Bos say, 1 have seen several remarkable cures 

var bog made by Mr. E. 8, Johnston, and have 

0 aeabe as to their a manency.” peter ve bo J mg D. 
wae deny Publisher of The Sunda: 

for 54-page pamphlet to Ss. JOHNSTON, 

Instiente, . KE. Corner lith and Spring Garden 

Philadelphia. 


STAMMERINC. 


* “J have watched the results ot Mrs. Tho 
merers with special interest durin ba in 
It is therefore a p'easure to testify that, in tio my 
igment. she is to an astonishing de 
President 


Theological Institi te, Newton Ga vie 
ogica nstitute ewton Dn re ass, 
adress, fo E. J. E. THORPE, 


for circular, etc., 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
eed 3mos. (1200destgne, 
« @ jyear (4800 “ »),19.00 





"ss phot 













ee ee lots at same rates, except 
maple lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter, 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
2A2 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Sunday school Byangrelical 
eae — vgs 
ib eoples, 3, 8 
CHURCH 
WORK 











Ld Dodes p reeves Sunday-school 
staat irs clon BBA See : 
St, Philadelehin, Pa. U.S A. 

SHAW, APPLIN, 
Monufecturers ot of “PULPIT’S ‘SuITs, 
eum 











RTERS OF CHURCH DA 
B, bY OS TERMOOR & SON, 36 roadway te <Sity. 


CHURCH Furniture 
Manufacturers in the botany A 
Ss. C.S. ALL & oO. - + Boston, Mass. 








ee ee 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75¢. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A. HABT & ©O,, 
133 N, 3d Sé., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 


SISGO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 











CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction A ein yp ,ornosale, Ks 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 
logue fernished on on Leppilont on, 


ENEK 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 


CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T| Wheeler Relector Co, Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grade of Bells 
Cum: 7 
Send tot Price. and aCe staaren, Aidsed 


Nhe So. 
Mention th this paper. Peltinnve, Ma. 


uality Pelle for Churches, Chimes. 
Bchooks, eto, Gwity, warranted. Wy Write for 


ELL DR 
VAN NDUZEN< & TIFT, Cincinnatio. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


FOR “ CLEANFAST” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
F. P, Robinson BLO yee, @ Money 
refunded if they ht the feet or fad OLMAN- 
wast Hostmry Co.. 925 Broadway, ‘New York. 






























esr | price which every teacher can afford to pay, is bound to be 





OOD SENSE” 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Every day’s mail brings new evidence that the book 
Teaching and Teachers has only just begun its career of 
usefulness. A book which every teacher ought to have, at a 





widely sold. 


The following offer still holds good: Any subscriber to 
The Sunday School Times can have a copy of Dr. Trumbull’s 
book, Teaching and Teachers, sent to him for examination, 
the publisher paying the postage. After looking over the book, 
the subscriber may either retain it and remit the price ($1.00), 
or return it, paying the cost of return postage, which is fourteen 
cents. In writing, you may simply say: In accordance with 
your offer, please send me a copy of Teaching and Teachers 
for examination. 

Here are a few specimens of the many orders from all over 
the land which have come in during the past few weeks as a 
result of the new plan. 





*T enclose post-office order for $3.00 in payment for five copies of Teaching and 
Teachers. Have received sample copy, so please send me four more copies, Am 
much pleased with the book.” 


“ Enclosed find $8.00, for which send me four more copies of Teaching and Teach- 
ers. You sent me one for examination.” 


“Your book Teaching and Teachers is received, and I am fully pleased with it, 
and think it the best Christmas present a superintendent can give to the teachers of 
his Sunday-school. Enclosed find express order for $6.00. Please send me nine more 
of them, making it ten in all with the one that I received.” 


“Enclosed find post-office order for $5.40, for which please send me by express 
nine copies of Teaching and Teachers by Trumbull. I am interested in the circula- 
tion of such books, e find ge need of them among our Sunday-school workers. 
Ata teen, Rayo meeting in Des Moines the other day, I took nine orders for it 
with scarcely an effort.” 


“T send my check to bend for “whew Mette copies of the book Teaching and Teach- 
ers, by the Rev. H. Olay ‘Krumbull, at cents per copy, providing, if this number 
proves to be insufficient to supply my school, you will furnish what is wanted at the 
same price.” 


“T enclose you $3,00 to pay for the copy of Teaching and Teachers sent to me 
for examination, and for four copies more, which please send to my address,” 


“Kindly send four more copies of Teaching and Teachers, which, with the sample 
copy, as per enclosed , will make five copies, for which I enclose order for $8.00. 
The book ought to be in ‘the hands, not only of every Sunday-school teacher, but of 
all who desire to teach anything.” 


“T enclose herewith $3.60, to pay for six copies of the book Teaching and Teachers. 
Of course, I already have one copy, which you sent me for examination.” 


“ Enclosed find $3.00, in payment of five copies of Teaching and Teachers, One 
copy was sent me some time since; therefore send me four copies more,” 


“Some time ago I received one copy of Teaching and Teachers, with which I am 
pleased. I enclose herewith $6.00, to pay for nine other copies.” 


“A few weeks age I sent for a copy of the book Teaching and Teachers, through 
my sister. I induced her to get subscribers for this very valuable work, She secured 
forty-five, Will you send the books to me by express?” 


“Enclosed you will find a postal order for $3.00, for five copies of Teaching and 
Teachers. I have one sample copy. This pays for four more; and I hope to "hae 
another order to forward you in future.” 


“Will you send me fourteen copies of Teaching and Teachers for our school ? 
Our superintendent says he will pay for twelve copies if the teachers will not,” 


“Am pleased with co 


copy of Teaching and Teachers, and would like twelve addi- 
tional copies immediately. 


“ Enclosed you will find $7,20, for which please send me eleven Teaching and 
been a have one us sent me some time ago for examination, which accounts for 
this order, 


“You may send me fifty copies of Teaching and Teachers.” 
“ Enclosed find $3.00 to pay for the copy of Teaching and Teachers, and for four 


more,” 
AND THIS: 


“T enclose my check for one hundred and twenty copies of Teaching and Teachers. 
You may be interested in knowing that the Christmas committee of the... . 
Church have determined to give a copy of Teaching and Teachers to every teacher, 
and a copy of Pilgrim’s Progress to every scholar outside of the infant class.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 


Express charges prepaid, 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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eee FOR --——— 
LADIES’ AND OHILDREN'S |. 
BOOTS AND SHOES, — 
S naabee Se ee eel ae 
710 mew ow Orlane ea 
Paris Medal on every bottle, 
Boware of Imitations, © 
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| No pon WHEN HEATED, 3 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


nd indorsed as ie ‘oo ops af hen mm sally ones 
ousands 0 

Gr - > a noee ip on enka wr yor 

D. "3. v WILT RGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila, Pa, 














CHAS. L. PAGE, 
WOOD MANTELS, 





To avoid delays, I now offer mantels for im- 
mediate de:ivery only. Send two-cent stamp 
for cuts of goods now ready for shipment, 








“av DOOR MAT. 


“FLEXIBLE” WIRE MAT 

NATION Al" | sco Fcmuand Gouin 

Durable, sp and qALWAVS OLE CLEAN. Buty are are 

SS apy a Oy aa 

THE WATIONAL WIRE MAT C0., CHICAGO, 
Send for Dlustrated Price List 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences, nd fog 
circular, Give measures fr an estimate. H. e NO 
THROP, corner Centre and Franklin Sts,, New York, 


ARPET 33308" ea fe 
C delphia, ip order. 4 to | Sitpets at full hee te 
rs 


which are are Meliable | in poh ge 


= COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For baka dA Mong PIES ANDCAKES 
Housekeepers. In poun 
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sae ay ie dak your Grocer fort 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. _ 

= Pena » » “woon'’s"* 
§ AZoM E GENUINE SELECTED 
# fi O03) : SPICES, 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
g THOS. WOOD & 00, BOSTOM., 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


PR trouble, ne polling, ats al rete reer an’ Put a eR in : 
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ares, and desire fashionable: 
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Express often cheaper. ai 
und,—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
yom rof needed sy 4 pourd, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
H, H, Cantar & KABKICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Circular size, $8. 
T Kewspaper borne hr Loy Ped mw ne 
Chl WI Bonk’? santos for Ire 
CAR roses. (7 . 
D8 fers. press, type, cars to 
W. |. L. DOUGLAS $3. SHOE, 














P. O. Box 1550. R A031 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hill Linen, 
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Devonshire Street, De. 
OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS SF SUBSCRIPTION. 


DA H is bitshed 
oc THE SUNDAY SONOOL, MES i yoblshea weekiy 


ONE COPY 00 ° 
ot Bae pithy of copies leas 
subscriber, half price (§1 


TO MINISTERS, “io ota and Theo 
os $1.08 year. To new subscribers, 


cents) 
CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 


ti &@ number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
liowing low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
day er od both old and new together to be not 


TEN rn "mone COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price ( conte) 8 fornew. The 
number of both old and new together to be not 


ten. 
® school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
upon renewing, to form a larger oneata lower 
Fate, itis of ecurse free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
ler schools, which can not well form large clubs, 

Ve the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
that when the entire force of teachers in any 
re is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
oy nts) for 00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
cents) for new, om Fag ether yp t the order for the 
be accompanied a statement that the num- 

of copies ordered in ' e club is not less than the 
eo in the school. This does not 

ane Soot y teacher. must actually be asubscriber, 
it that the wy bumber of copies ordered must not be 
jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
yo Fe teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
Ger to secure the required number. Any number of 
sefibed for excess of the required number may be sub- 
for at the same time. TZbachers belonging tothe 

may be counted as ONE in bing such 

@eatoment the number of te sinas . For 
— gl If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
belong to one household, and three to an- 

ty the club subscription need not be for more than 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


ee ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS ? By anew sub- 
ber is meant one who has not Soleo @ paper at 
time during the past two years 
he shifting of a subscriptian from one member of 
&@ household to another in order to a the reduction 
red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
Dew additional subscri _— by or for other members 
of the bousehold will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
ing a club of either t fo an" whether of old or new 
subscri an eacidonal copy fre 
Seeepting | hh the case any_club. for less t 
ies formed on : the ~ Small Bohol gh, (given 
we). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
ib numbers forty; a copy when it numbers 
ty, and so on. 
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Skint Scalp 








CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itehing, 
tation, and inflammation. for checking the first 

oo of inherited skin diseases, the Cuticura 
ICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely riceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the oi! glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
‘ d give rise to rashes, fevers, etc, By reason of 

its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 

uences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency. to the complexion and hands, no 

uct of recent science can possibly equal’ the 
MEDICATED TOILET Soap 
Price, 25¢.. iicbaned by the 
AND CHEMIC AL Co., Boston, 
gar Send fc for “How to Beautify the Skin. 


BABY'S “Serer 











SCENE ON f COFFEE PLANTATION CHASE “& SAN BORN. 

OUR COFFEES HAVE A papibinn hes aaa REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CR 

JAVA and MOCHA 


SEAL BRAND GOFF) oe called the At sont cepers 


Cof Tee Ameri ca. Alw meron a SAS 
A angel blend of strong, fla- 
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suit y = ee Ko) ne ot Bn vg Kei ne eB price. in Ag 
am g to _— We J to ~ ere we will, pon 
mail a 1-4 pound pee go Seal Brand Coffee. 
& SANBORN, 102 BROAD sT., BOSTON, MASS. 


EE | We are ively an importing otinn selling 
o 
cover comme on ‘of md and 
receipt of G6 cents in postage, se: 
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cases, where the clear oil had 
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for _Caurne, Colds. Asthma, iKrou- 
bi. wan Bd Wasting Diseases, and 
Ser« us Humors. 
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its effects 
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HIRES’RoOT BEER 


ous, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 





ract of Malt is the cen a prod 
profession EE’S eure 
i is a happy combination of Malt Oil, & an 

d ‘s without a rival as a remedy. Try it. Lead 


VIET NIGHTS 


usin, 
~ cause acidity 
ish. ican cans, 35 cents and upwa: 
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ULSION for coughs, colds, an ETE eee debility. 


and sevens days are assured b: 
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FARM AN NUAL=1889°=- araey novalties of sterling 


meri ibe, Plants, Thorough- 
tock and Fancy Poultry. 

E BEST and MOST NUAL=1 e published for the Garden and Farm. 

Mailed free te all customers; to others on receipt of 10 cts., which may be deducted from first order, 
(ten + — ) we ein mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 

FOR 20 CENTS — = Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 
jeties, mixed, Eckford’s aioe Sweet s, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 

One one bruins ee each a Nes roe Greek Winter Onion, en keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
grand varieties of wield. ae mailed (with the Farm Annua/) for BF 3 in stamps. We want 
everyone who orden. our New Ca e, also to try our Warranted SEE Few equal—none better. 
&4—- IF YOU WANT MORE i in rmation, or have no stam dy, then write for BURPEE’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address, on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
°F REPRE RSET PE STIR TCP IE ES 


WT NY TY LOLLY Se ber IMPROVED. 
book of 168 pages 

illustrations an 

beaurifa j= Bho on dee paint- 
the 

BE EST SEE D Ss 





The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
* Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and e¢x- 

press sizes to suit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 

k pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 

*« CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


by mail . Satisfaction 
> sn av at If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
c it—yree. Address 





WORTH REPEATING. 
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CHINESE POLITENESS. 


{From the North China Herald. ] 


The most bigoted critic of the Chinese 
is forced to admit that they have brought 
the practice of politeness to a pitch of 
sina which is not only unknown in 

estern lands, but, previous to experience, 
is unthought of and almost unimaginable, 
The rules of ceremony, we are reminded 
in the classics, are three hundred, and the 
rules of behavior three thousand. Under 
such a load as this, it would seem as if it 
were unreasonable to hope for the con- 
tinuance of a race of human beings; but 
we very soon discover that the Chinese 
have contrived to make their —— 
as they have made ‘heir education, an 
instinct rather than an ycquirement. The 
genius of this, people has made the punc- 
tilio which in Occidental lands is rele- 
gated to the use of courts, and to the 
intercourse of diplomatic life, a part of the 
routine of daily contact with others. We 
do not mean that in their every-day life 
the Chinese are bound by such an intricate 
and complex mass of rules as we have 
mentioned, but that the code, like a set of 
holiday clothes, is always to be put on 
when the occasion for it arises, which 
happens at certain junctures, the occur 
rence of which the Chinese recognize by 
an unerring instinct. On such occasions, 
not to know what to do would be for a 
Chinese as ridiculous as for an educated 
man in a Western land not to be able to 
tell, on occasion, how many nine times 
nine are. 

The difficulty of Occidental apprecia- 
tion of Chinese politeness is that we have 
in mind such ideas as are embodied in the 
definition which affirms that “ politeness 
is real kindness, kindly expressed.” So it 
may be in the view of a civilization which 
has learned to regard the welfare of one as 
(theoretically) the welfare of all, but in 
China politeness is nothing of this sort. 
It is a ritual of technicalities, which, like 
all technicalities, are important, not as the 
indices of a state of mind or of heart, but 

as individual parts of a complex whole. 
The whole.theory and practice of the tse 
of honorific terms, so bewildering, not 
to say maddening, to the Occidental, is 
simply that these expressions help to kee 
in view those fixed relations of graduate 
superiority which are regarded as essential 
to the conservation of society. They also 
serve as lubricating fluids, as already 
remarked, to smooth human intercourse. 
Each antecedent has its consequent, and 
each consequent its antecedent, and when 
both antecedent and consequent are in the 
proper place, everything goes on well, It 
is like a game of chess in which the first 

rty observes, “‘ I move my insignificant 
King’s pawn two squares.” To which his 
companion responds, “I move my humble 
King’s pawn, in the same manner.” His 
antagonist then announces, “I attack 
your honorable King’s pawn with my 
contemptible King’s knight to his King’ 
bishop’s third,” and so on through t. 
game. The game is uot affected by the 
employment of the adjectives, but just as 
the chess-player, who should be unable to 
announce his next move, would make him- 
self ridiculous by attempting what he 
does not understand, so the Chinese, who 
should be ignorant of the proper ceremo- 
nial reply to any given move, is the laugh- 


‘| ing-stock of every one, because in the case 


of the Chinese the adjectives are the game 
itself, and not to know them is to know 
nothing. 

At the same time, the rigidity of Chi- 
nese etiquette varies directly.as the dis- 
tance from the centers at which it is most 
essential; and when one gets among rus- 
tics, though there is the same appreciation 
of its necessity, there is by no means the 
familiarity with the detailed requirements 
which is found in an urban population. 
An Indian paper gives an account of a 
game of lawn tennis, played at ‘Simla, 
after the regular players had gone to din- 
ner. The cooly who came to pick up the 
balls was surprised to see, in the dusk, a 
whole troop of people engaged in batting 
and catching with all the zest of experts. 
Wondering much who they could be, he 
came a little nearer, and discovered that 
they were monkeys, who had often wit- 
nessed the game from the tops of adjacent 
trees, and who now essayed to “bear a 
hand” themselves. On finding them- 
selves discovered, the monkeys fled to the 
tops of the trees....One is sometimes 
reminded of this incident in the behavior 
of the rustic, who has more theoretical 








5,180), 








Saalbtencs with the rules of the social 
me than practical experience of it, But 
it must at the same time be admitted that 
there are very few Chinese who do not 
know the proper thing to be done at a 
given time, incomparably better than the 
most cultivated foreigner, who, as com- 
pared with them, is a mere infant in arms, 
Beneraily, unless he has had a long pre- 
ainary experience, filled with secret 
terror, lest he should make a wrong move, 
and thus betray the superficial nature of 
his knowledge. Itis this evident and self- 
confessed incapacity to comply with the 
very alphabet of Chinese ceremonial po- 
liteness which makes the educated classes 
of China look with such undisguised and 
not unnatural) contempt on the “ Bar- 
barians,” who do not understand the 
round and the square, and who, even 
when they have been made acquainted 
with the beauties of the usages of polite 
life, manifest such disdainful indifference, 
as well as such invincible i ignorance, 
Politeness has been likened to an air- 
cushion. There is nothing in it, but it 
eases the jolts wonderfully. At the same 
time, it is only fair to add that the polite- 
ness which the Chinese exercises to the 
foreigner (as well as much of that which 
he displ. 7 to his own people), is oftener 
‘prompted by a desire to show that he 
really understands the proper moves to be 
made, than by a wish to do that which 
will be agreeble to the wishes of his guest. 
He insists on making a fire, which you do 
not want, in order to steep a cup of tea for 
u, which you detest, and in so doing 
dis your eyes with smoke, and your throat 
‘with sensation of having swallowed a 
‘decoction. of marshmallows; but the host 
‘has at least established the proposition 
that he knows how a guest ought to be 
treated, and if the guest is not pleased, so 
muck the worse for the guest. In the same 
manner the rural host,who thinks it is his 
duty to have the humble apartment in 
which you are to be lodged, swept and 
(figuratively) garnished, postpones this 


“process until you have already arrived; 


and despite your entreaties to desist, he 
will not, though he put your eyes out with 
the dust of ages which he raises. The 
Book of Rites teaches, | gpena g that a 
room shall be swept; and swept it shall 
ba, whatever the agonies of the traveler.in 
the process. The same rule holds at feasts, 
those terrors of the uninitiated (and not 
seldom of the too initiated), where the 
zealous host is particular to "gn on your 
late the things that it is good for you to 
Tike, regardless of the fact that you do not 


‘ want them, and cannot swallow a morsel 


of them. So much the worse for you, he 
seems to say; but of one thing he is sure, 
—he will not be lacking in his part. No 
one shall be able to accuse him of not 
having made the proper moves at the 
ee times. If the foreigner does not 

now. the game, that is his own affair, 


not that of the host. 


Still, after all abatements have been 
‘made, for the tedicusly minute, and the 
often’ irksome, detail of trifles ‘of which 


-Chinese politeness takes account, and for 


all of which it prescribes regulations, it 


‘still remains true that we have much to 


learn from the Chinese in the item of 


‘social intercourse. 
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WANAMAKER’S. 


FRAEGLASGOW STRAIGHT. FIRST OF THE GINGHAM 





Clan for the new season. As neatly pretty as ever 


_The only thing to be loo pee lg is looks, 


f 


Ginghams were, and almost every piece a novel 

Gauze effects and Damasks are newest of the newest. 
You never saw the like in cotton ; so dainty, so hand- 
ans, and yet with every Gingham goodness behind 


Best Scotch Gingham! Who can say more? You 
know the cotton and the spinning and the weaving 
and the dyeing are right. Those canny craftsmen 
chance nothing on either. You needn’t x @ fibre. 

These are some of the 

Satin rk a Zephyrs 


Plaid 
' Gauze Stripe Ze 
Knotted Stripe epiyrs 


vine Striped Zephyrs 
Gauze Check Zephyrs 

Bordered Zephyrs 

Knotted Border Zephyrs 

ik Zephyrs 

Dull enotgh in print! soe wouldn’t suspect a beau 

hidden by either. Take the Damasks. Cot fname 

‘and branch rag and | vw ade stems flower-loaded 











Thee Wonder Sewing Machines 


The New Singer Automatic, 


(Single Thread,) 


The New Singer Vibrator, 
The New Singer Oscillator. 


These machines are especially adapted for ali kinds of family 
sewing. 








OFFICES EVERYWHERE, 


PERFECTION GUARANTEED. 


"The Singer wpe mapben Co., N.Y. 


(Makers of 8 Million Machines.) 








H. E, Batt, President. 


B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. 


ID YOU RECEIVE DIVIDENDS OR OTHER FUNDS AT THE NEW YEAR 
which you wish to invest safely and at a good rate of interest? 
THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., 
ToPEKa, KANSAS, 


invests for its customers both large and small sums with equal care, guar- 
anteeing the payment of both principal and interest, 


LOANS 
On First MorTGAGR, 
On DEBENTURE BoNnDs, 
On Trust DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES. 


THEIR RECORD. 
Millions invested, and not one 
dollar of principal or interest ever 
lost on a loan they have made. 


If your fands, large or small, are not drawing six per cent. interest, and you want the 
game conservative management and expert service, with the guaranty given by $1,100,000.00, 


make known your wants to the 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas, 
An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 


‘Rarranx Ornices: { General A 


Ba. SW. 7 Binaee, Ome: C. omaany, View Brer's, 
gents, 101 Devonshire 
West Chester, Pa. 


8t., Boston. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


Gumeany's Bailding, 
308. and 310 ) WALNUT STR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
CASH ne for Bevin 


all other c - 1,490,378.83 
Surplus over sit f Liabilities. shetes "411,577.28 
TOTA ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
2,401,956.11L 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD 


MAHIn, 


ston SE YOUR, corn 


Thos. H. M: : nder Biddl 
08. tgomery, xander 
ohn T. vis a futsal 


Pemberton 8. eS nr my ig baal Wi 


GAFE APE INVESTMENTS | = 





Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Guarantee Strength, $1,160,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business, 
16. eee —, aggregating $11, aeesen 818 
9, ois be . “ ~ 5; 410, tse 


Interest sect, - - 8,345,495 
Taterest paid eggregni ~ ° - - 8.7 66,151 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We FH not Fs ny 33 the largest, but 
’ the SAFEST business, 
Savings Dopacmnet for, Small Amounts, 
information 


furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; o 
Sew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





F. H, HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUES, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Eastern Office,—Xeystone Bank Building, — Chest- 
= nut St, Phila. Rev. Orr Lawson, V.-Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, $250,00 
7% Semi- Annual Farm Morigages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakoia. Wealso allow six 
per cent. per annum on all scerith left Me us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 


same. Aberdeen, our Weate’ soeoesane is now 
the leading cit in Dakota. alltiadetnd 

directions, and four more will be built tanide of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice S teeeliaees in Aber- 
deen city property, and Dakota farm lauds. Address 
us for full information. 





wind-tossed on half-a-dozen modest grounds, just as 
you see them on the finest linens, 

of the Geuze effects, Your wonder at the weave 

will keep step with your surprise at what the dyer 


terra-cotta moss gri 
old rose , 
serpent 
These are some of the shades new to Ginghams, and 
they get into rarely pretty combinations with them- 
selves and with tints you expect, 
35 to 60 cents a yard. 
More and more north-of-Tweed Gin 
swarming over. 
hiving. 


ghams are 
You can catch the spirit ot all from 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 





WARBRBEN LOAN Nw) = i le 
Fairbury, Nebras' 

Has great experience in Fc J money tn Nebraska 

for persons it. All loans made absolutely safe. 

Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 

years. For details and references, write for circular. 


Manhattan L Life Insurance Co., New York. 


E LIVED AND WON. 
For example ry ie operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


\HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer Stien all ws inducements 

in Investment Seeuri ae nteed. 
Assets, October =e 1888, 9 any Send for fall 
information and references, E. 8. OnmsBy, President. 











MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NEW YORK, Dec. 24, 1888. 
7STH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees of thisinstitution have declared interest 
on all sums not exeeeding $3.000, remaining on deposit 
during the three or six monthsending on the 3istinst., 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT per 
annum, payable on and vets the third Monnay in 
Januety next. EDWA SCHELL, President, 

C. F: ALVORD. waite ea 

R.S, HAYWARD, Assistant Secretary. 





THE THIRD TIMER 2 


cates t to Nesp Newr eae 
jemand Laan o * 
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mail by our sy sem as San 

f you could call at one 
our stores. To rain the he Ban 
mous Custom-made Ply- 


+ SS esos eee, nent blanks pad ithen 

Pre measure, provided you ME NTION THIS 
PER, or if you cannot wait for sam ae tell ¢ 

about the color preferred, with waist, inside J 
and hip measures, remit 83. , tamether with 35 cts. 
cover cost of apenege postage, and we ath 
forward the goo: ds pre Na toon y address jn the U. 8, 
guaranteeing rate etd and Satire agSetaction or 
money refund m ber also, 
to your Green, Pall Buits, $13.25, Overcoats, gi2. 00, an 
that for any cause we refu -¢ A money | at buyer "s request 


upon Lo mae oO! ns a eee chara: ons or new 
garments eatra charge. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO..: 
Adareve “lt 11 t0 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


mail to 
BRANCH OFFICES te 2 erceston, New 
York; Burnside puiain WY yzeee aa 
plimore Pouse Epriastele vinaee Ro 
e oy n, ry 
revidauee I.; Register ng, New 
mn. 
ALY one wishing to Jearn of our res: easyer, 
the American Express Co., SiGe mien nS 
$20,000,000) or consult the commercial 








SEATTLE ‘verace No pamets » peng ob es to snows or oF IF tnove 


7 in Washing\on Terr. Popu. 
Tatiow 25,000" 25,000. "Clase ucational — financial 
center of SE-AT Sound Couuiee. rmatton of 


re. Pullin 
Sav SE-AT-TLE. sesh Wan renee 











VIRGIN ARES ee etn 


ped El tember rey taired 
x cine Bathway of Fy of Li ie oe the Rev. 


Sr ge ag! rag 
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Sean lete yh outfit vn nef, te S00 Bi ai, 
whilp ‘he iron is hot, Apr y pour 
NSON € CON nts aper, Ac ro , 
Ae Gee LIFE. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 


CHRIST ON CALVARY. 

Reproduced in the original colors; size of each 21x28 in, 
ane 4 original sold to Mr. Jchn Wanamaker for $245,- 
e offer copies for 8 for oie each or $2.00 forthe 
pg postpaid. A AN — Sales 
made everywhere, Now Ly A! the time | to in for the 
polar trade. Apply to THE PHELPS BLISH- 

ING CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


LIBERAL SALABY Andexpenses of preparing 

at our office paid to agents 
Son our plan. Salary not conditional on 
ealea: From $75 to per month can made, also, 
by selling our Holiday Book. Address JO Cc, 
WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tux 
AGENT te tg CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
AGENT for special offer to Sunday-schools, free, 
4Sess Also, complete iy Aa of Dr, Ros Lewis. 
GENT Circulars P. O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 
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Bay no more Ready-made Clothing. 
Send éc. for Fall and Winter Samples, make seleo- 
— take your measure by our simple rules, and 
order our ' 

Celebrated $3 Custom-made Pants. 


Overeonts; 
§12,00 


COATS, 
$8.00 
to 920,00, 


Tatlor-made Garments forthe hepentnns = 
the same basis of popular prices. Send torsa) Tres 


rules for measuring, | fashion-plate of J 
Bay State Pants Co., Custom Clothiers, 


Ulsters, etc., for $8.00 and upwards, 
.84 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 














HUTCHINSON’S: 
Best |*fLTOVvVESs 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf, kid, dogskin, = Aes 
skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
‘wishing serviceable gloves, and ‘to 
money, send stamp to the manufact 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. 

JOMN ¢. HUTCHINSON, .. 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 


STEVENS SILK PLUSHES. fxr aniics 


sending 8 cents to CHA 
i 9 tine Pap’ sam 





winte Stree cago. ple card 
showing 36 popular and Jate shades in four qualities. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest sou, Send 10 Ce tw. 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD. 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill. 


pein $500,008 eye le Kost to Pay Beads 


Ferry’s Seeds 


‘to be the; 
gest Senden 











’| should sen 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Sd Mich. 


OLE'S TESTED SEED 


COLE’S ILLUS, GARDEN AN- 
NUAL Free. st 
Novelties and Standard ties of Garden, Farm 

and Vlower Seeds. dom should have it 
event Prices. “i, See 


before purchasing. 
ELLA, 1owA. 








ONEY CAN BE MADE EASILY 
and epee by our ei iten th 

DODD, HEAD. 200, Pubs, New York NX. 
“130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” (harcore 
calls ;" “47 orders in 16 hours: ;” **78 orders in 


every 12 
5 days ;” such are some of the reports of our agents, 
Termsfree. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED Bese: tere: 


Bibles. For Best works aud Big Terms address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., ~~ Pa. 


ANTED SALESMEN. By the oldest, 


largest,and best known nurser- 
fesintheWest. Permanent positions; — ney 1S 
Out{ft free. STARK NURSERIzS, Louis 0. 














Barsant, Fas 
“(T'S ALL RIGHT” Sete 


sr gemds oars sie east so Moines, lows, 


eee 


$75.22 to $250. ™ working forus. Agents 


ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
— to the business. Spare moments may be profi 


our handsome new 
stable or Flower 














DEpren ene. A few vacancies in towns ¢ cities. B. 
NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main 8t., Richmond. Va, 








MORAL 


INSURE 


IN THE TRAVELERS. 














“IQMORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS,” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


is a solid cake of Scouring Soap, Try it 
next house-cleaning. 
You are judged by your house just as much as 
your dress, Keep it neat and clean and your 


that h 
gar you esac the onlay ot ne 


No. 9. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 
Estey when an organ is 


FSTEY aes 
ORGANS ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 
LFARRAND ¢ VOTEY 
| 


UT, MICH. 








Every one thinks of 
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BE pany! Before you purchase a Pipe or Reed Or, me 
to Hagerstown, Md. Valuable information 


RNISH 


| ORGANS 
ORGANS eee = 


BD joe lh td oll till i) enging the ceitieese of Bur 





one Seons insvetinest offer, Send for 
ediress by. Maltled free 


aC 2oO, 5 


attention of Orgeaists 

















' A Very extraordinary bargain ER 
cn tua en et han satarectad Address Mélier Con Hagersto s Molier Organ Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
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a. KANSAS CITY, NO. Incorp. 1886, 
‘aid. fi 1,000, x 
up Capi tal, - -9 poag oy +4 





®amvunxt M. Jarvis, ROLAND R. ConKLIN, Seo 
iprtore Offices: 239 Broadway, New York; 
4 South Fourth St.. Philadelphia, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


















THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
ing more than two hundred 
Yas scon oy who will ry -od where th 


Gorealine Mie Co., mio cept stamp for postage, 


Teolpes, will be sent 
advertisemen: = 











Market St., 
PHIL 
_ Send % cents for RHiLabeLrimis, te 


TOOLS "as em 


















DO YOU WANT A 


Goid Watch? 


Then buy s good one—Neavy Case, recap henaery 
Fine Keystone Dust-proot, tell ruby jewe' 

Stew wied and cet. Equal ag non Be toWatebes 
that are sold at $75 te $90. Payable only 


rie $38.00 j$r TE. 
gee =e V9 ae ghey weg ed would like to be- 


full particulars, 
The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Reverence—Any Commercial Agency. 
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“SCOTT'S EMULSION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 








The above is an exact copy of our Calendar—MEDITATION—most natural and life-like ; the perfection of the 
lithographic art in Twelve Colors. If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we ” will gladly mail one 


<a saa Poth cents in stamps, or two for 8 cents. 
SOOTT'S EMULSION OF COD 

pom pes me Sani no food medicin: 

and adults as this Palatable Emulsion. 


LIVER OIL WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES is the great remedial ae ova for ber aae 
e in existence is so potent in building up and restoring the wasting co 


For the early stages of Consumption it is the most effective remedy ; and if it will not absolutely cure, will give comfort 


and prolong life in raga" of the disease. 
It is an admirable remed 
is a trial. Mention this pope. 





Sa the cold at ver and buildi: the system. All We ask 
Cala aah. BWW! Ciaiccs 38'S 15% soutien 


Ave., New York. 





REDUCED PRICES. 


Now that Christmas and New Year’s are passed, the remain 
der of our stock of Golden Text Rolls and Lesson Rolls will be 
closed out at just one-half the regular rates. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT ROLL. 


If you have a class of young scholars, you will do well to put one of these Rolls 
into the hands of each. It will keep the Golden Texts attractively before them 
through each week of the year, and will insure their being committed to memory. 
It was cheap enough at the regular rates. There are sixteen pages (75 inches), and 
upon each page are three golden texts in large, clear type. The leaves are turned 
upon a brass bar, and the whole device is suspended by a colored cord, Printed in 
red and black, upon light blue paper. 

Regular rates.—Single copy, ten cents; five or more, eight cents each ; fifty or 
more, seven cents each. Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. Present rates: 


Only one-half the foregoing. 


THE LESSON ROLL. 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll for 1889 gives the full text of the lesson, and 








also the golden text for each Sunday. All the lessons of the year are thus given in 


the one lesson-roll (size, 60 pages, 7X5 inches). It is printed in two coiors, and is 
arranged to hang in the scholar’s room. When a week has passed by, the leaf for 
that week is turned upon the wire hanger, and takes its place back of the other leaves. 
The lesson roll takes the place of the lesson calendar of former years. 

Regular rates.—Single copy, fifteen cents; five or more copies, twelve cents each ; 
fifty or more copies, ten cents each. Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 
Present rates: Only one-half the foregoing. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘ura. 382 WATCH ON CREDIT. 


GOLD FILLED WATCH with FULL 15 JEWELED movements, of 
eae are reliable and well-known makes, as ELGIN, WALTHAM, ROCKFORD 
SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN, etc.,on liberal credit to parties of good 

HE "BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED for the 

FULLY GUARANT EED. Examination all before pur 


NAEGELE WATCH & deep co. 


= 30 Soaks 6 ee es eee ee > | outs; Ninth St. 





a 


b)moaerc. 


eT EAR 


EER, 

A’ great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. . The papers can be placed in the 
binder whale by week, The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in gees 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

THE STYLES. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
i} an one, 75 centa, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Phnom iy 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
g. 
10 conts ean wadifional viaedaarda sec 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the feader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address, John D. Wattles, 1031: Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOYCE BROTHERS 
Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. MeCready’s Preserves, 


@ We send free our 100- 
ai inetd eaten 
var 
lids’ Sargent Mfg, 
Co., 814 Broadway, N. ¥. 

















‘che Bunday Bcheal ‘limes intande to ofants only adversionmente ines are wemmering. Sbewe. F maoman tas thay tees tances 'Y 20 in Sood standing be inaduertentizy inecstes, 



















